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LAVE souls would flee in terror to escape 
Life's bloodhound jaws, Love's lash 
and toil and chain, 
And brave a thousand deaths no more to know 
The unyielding, iron mastery of Pain. 


Buy thou thy freedom ; lay thy patient hoard 

Of daily duty, daily strife, and prayer, 

To count thy soul's release, —true freedman now, 
Erect dnd fearless, thou who daredst not dare ! 


awtucket, R. I. 
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Strength According Our strength is proportioned to our 
to Our Days need, in God’s service, day by day. 
We do not require more, and we should not expect 
less. ‘As thy days, so shall thy strength be.’’ That 
is the promise ; let it content us. ‘‘ We do not have 
dying grace to live by.’’ Why should we have? To 
the child of God, the blessings of God are ample and 
abundant, according as he needs and trusts. 
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Life’s features are so close to us 
that they often seem out of pro- 
But the day, and distance, will come when 
we shall see how well balanced were all God’s thoughts 
of us. 


The Mission 
of Distance 


portion. 


The eye too close to a picture has no right 
to telegraph criticism about the painter’s. purpose or 
skill. Some 
views of life are never understood except in a re- 


Stand where the painter intended. 


view, some prospects or aspects never appreciated 


except in retrospect. Reserve your judgment. 





Time will vindicate God, and, if it does not set you 
singing, eternity will. 


It is better, and often easier, to re- 
move causes than effects. A per- 
son who has ruined his. digestive organs by unwise 
eating habits, may stop absolutely all those habits 
and live on the most severe of diets. it 
quite possible that the effects of his years of over- 


Best Time to Stop a 
Bad Habit 


3ut is 


eating will never be repaired in this life. He puts a 
stop to that which has caused his trouble too late to 
The fire that 
is destroying a city block may be extinguished only 
after a million dollars’ worth of property is forever 
lost. 


be of service in repairing the wrong. 


It is true of some of our bad habits or pet 


’ 


‘‘minor’’ sins that we can stop them at any time if 


we wish. But can we undo the harm that they have 
already worked in The 


way is to check the destroying agency before it has 


our characters ? safest 


a chance to begin. 
x 


What Are The measure of a man is found in 


We Alive To? the things to ‘which he is most 
alive. Lazarus, in Browning’s poem, puzzles the 
Arab physician by his comparative indifference to 
the Roman preparations against Jerusalem and his 
passionate interest in the fact that his child has said 
something wrong. Evidently the man was alive to 
another world than that in which the Arab lived. 
And the man who is living the spiritual life must 
always thus differ from those who are not. He is 
very little concerned about the shows of bulk which 
the world fusses over, and out of which the news- 
papers grind flaring headlines. His interest awakes 
at once when any question of right or wrong emerges. 
He has an unceasing supply of indignation for what 
is base, cruel, unjust, and impure, and a cheerful 
admiration for things excellent and of good’ report. 
Other men are alive to what are visible and imposing, 
yet are transitory, things of life ; he is alive to the un- 
seen aad perpetual principles of right and duty. 
he ‘‘looks not at the things which are seen ; 


For 
for the 
things which are seen are temporal, but the things 
which are unseen are eternal.’’ 
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Death of One who writes on the lessons for 
Dr. William Wright The Sunday School Times comes 
into peculiarly intimate relations with a great family 
of Bible readers and students. In no ordinary way 
he enters into their daily life, by showing the bear- 
ing of the Bible on that life. The calling of such a 
one from this world to the life beyond cannot fail to 
cause a deep shock and a sense of real loss to the 
many who have come to depend upon his words of 
guidance. It is with a feeling of personal sorrow 
and loss that the death of Dr. William Wright, of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, is here recorded. 
His ‘* Oriental Lesson-Lights’’ have been the special 
link, in these pages, between the present and the 
past in Bible study. Beginning their writing in 
January, 1898, he has rounded out just two years of 
this work in these columns, for before his death he 
had written and mailed his articles for the remainder 


of this year. His death occurred at his residence, 


Upper Norwood, England, on July 31. He was 
apparently in good health on Sunday, but was taken 
violently ill during the night. On Monday he 
seemed much better. He got up and walked about 
his room, but about seven o’clock he swooned, and 
soon passed quietly away. In The Sunday School 
Times of October 22, 1898, there appeared a sketch 
of Dr. Wright’s life and work by Dr. W. Todd Martin, 
of Belfast, Ireland. On another page in this week's 
issue there is reprinted, from The British Weekly, 
Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll’s personal tribute to the 
man ; and in next week’s issue H. Clay Trumbull will 
give his reminiscences of Dr. Wright as he knew 
him in this country and in his London home. 


x % &% 


Questions of Authorship not Always 
the Most Important 


HO wrote a document is sometimes deemed all- 
important in considering its value ; and again 
it is not so deemed. If it is a promissory note, the 
personality of the signer is counted the chief thing 
in an estimate of its pecuniary worth. If it is a last 
will and testament, it pivots entirely on the authen- 
ticity of the signature. On the other hand, when 
one reads on a public guide-post a direction to a 
village or city which he desires to reach, he is more 
interested in the direction than in the question of 
its authorship. If he is a sensible man, he usually 
takes it for granted that the guide-post was set up 
by some one who knew the road, and who desired 
to help seekers of that place, and the. traveler is 
likely to keep on his course, nothing doubting. 

Yet there have been misplaced guide-posts and 
deceived travelers. It is possible that this guide-post 
was erected in ignorance, or with a desire to mis- 
lead and deceive, and that he who follows its direc- 
tion will go astray. If one stops to think, he has to 
consider these truths , and of those who do think, 
nine hundred and ninety-nine persons out of every 
one thousand cannot have positive evidence of the 
authority and knowledge of the original writer of the 
time-worn guide-post led 
generations of travelers on their way. They must 
take it for granted that those who went before them, 
following the directions on the guide-post as it stands, 
were on the right track, and can be imitated prudently. 

If a man who was crossing a desert plain, and 
thirsted for water, were to come to a finger-post 
pointing to a tempting hollow just beyond the ordi- 
nary pathway, with the words, ‘‘ To an ever-flowing 
spring,’’ what would be thought of that man if he 
were to fail to turn toward that spot, because he did 
not know who wrote those directions, and he was 
unwilling to follow an unknown guide? 


which has successive 


Suppose, 
further, that that man had been told by different 
travelers over that same road that they had turned 
to that spring and been refreshed, and that, although 
they were not sure who wrote it originally, they 
could testify to the accuracy of the direction,— 
suppose that that man still refused to turn to the 
spring because of the lack of evidence of authorship, 
and famished at the foot of the finger-post, waiting 
for further evidence! Would the 


not universal 















































































































































































































verdict be that his foolish questioning had been his 
deserved destruction ? 

Is there nothing of this kind im ordinary life ? 
‘Take, for instance, a single illustration of methods 
in biblical criticism. Do not some thirsty, groping 
travelers refuse to follow the directions given in what 
is commonly known as the Fourth Gospel, because 
they are not entirely certain as to its original author- 
ship, and are unwilling to follow an unknown guide? 
There is more spiritual help proffered in that one 
book than in any other of the Bible, from Genesis 
to Revelation. Aff that is in the other books of 
the Bible has added light thrown on it through 
the words of that one book. 
tify to the surpassing help given to those who follow 
these teachings than do as to any other portion of the 
Bible. Yet there are those who actually famish for 
spiritual refreshing, and who grope in spiritual dark- 
ness, because they are not quite sure as to the 
authorship of the Gospel, and are unwilling to re- 
ceive the Water of Life, and to walk in the Light of 
Life, until they have more evidence as to the au- 
thorship of the book. Is not this strange ? 

An exceptionally intelligent student who bad come 
to accept the general views of Darwin and Huxley 
and Spencer, and who’ called himself an agnostic, 
was familiar with the strongest writings of those of 
that school. But one day he thought he would look 
fairly at what was called the strongest presentation of 
the Christian side of truth, and he took up the 
Fourth Gospel, and read it through from beginning 
to end. He simply took it as a book, aside from 
any outside evidence as to its authenticity. When 
he had read it through, he said to himself : 

‘* The One of whom that story tells, either is the 
Saviour of the world or he ought to be.’’ 

Because of what that book told him of that Per- 
son, he was ready to heed the call of that Person 
when he said : 

** If any man thirst, let him come unto me, and 
drink,’’ and again, ‘‘I am the light of the world: 
he that followeth me shall not walk in the darkness, 
but shall have the light of life.*’ 

Because of thus reading that book, instead of 
waiting for outside evidence of its authorship, that 
true scholar is a follower of the Light of the World, 
pointing others to the finger-post that indicates the 
direction out of the shadow into the sun. 

That is the way it has been with many a trained 
scholar and honest inquirer. Similarly it is with 
those of humbler and more simple minds. When 
Bishop Patteson began his work among the savages 
of the islands of Melanesia, he wasted no time in 
teaching the early history of the human race, and 
the progress and development of religious doctrine. 
He began at once with the simple yet profound 
teachings of the Fourth Gospel as it stands in our 
Bibles, and his success evidenced the correctness of 
Fis method. z 

For eighteen centuries the children of men and 
the children of God who have foilowed the pointing 
ef that spiritual finger-post, have walked in the un- 
fading light, and have been refreshed at the Fountain 
that satisfies all thirst. None who would consent to 
be thus guided have ever been led astray. The 
spiritual history of our race has been shaped by the 
teachings of that book as by no other book, human 
or divine. Why should any hesitate or doubt be- 
cause 0: subordinate questions of authorship, when 
the internal cyidence of truth im the book is so 
strong, and - PY wees generations have followed safely 
the way it poimts out ? 


More persons tes- 


What shall we say of the poor doubters who fam- 
ish at the foot of the spiritual finger-post, straining 
their weak eyes to discover whether there be not 
some reason to believe that certain letters of the 
imscription show a later date or another artist than 
the alleged author of the direction? ‘‘ Lord, open 
their eyes, that they may see.” 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Motes on Open Letters 


If a man is in a certain place, and 
then goes from it, or is carried away, 
to another place, we may not, in- 
deed, know where the new place is, but of one thing we 
may be pretty confident,—he is not where he was. 
That seems to be Professor Beecher's idea about Ezekiel, 
but a New York scholar is not quite ready to agree with 
He asks ; 


Location cf 
Ezekiel’s Vailey 


him so far. 


Why does Professor Beecher say that the p/ace of Lesson 7 was 
not by the river Chebar? ‘The fact that, in Ezekiel 3 : 22, 23, he 
went forth into the plaim to receive a revelation, has mo bearing 
upon his location in after years, for the same day he was sent 
back to his house (3 : 24), which was by the river Chebar, but not 
at that point on its banks where he received his first revelation 
(see 3:15). The first revelation was evidently out of doors and 
away from his house, as was this in the plain. ‘* Unknown, but 
probably at Tel Ahib, by the river Chebar,’’ would seem to me to 
cover the ground. 

‘« The hand of the Lord was upon me, and he carried 
me out in the spirit of the Lord, and set me down in the 
midst of the valley."" That ts the record in Ezekiel, 
and it seems to make it clear that he was taken away 
from his home on the plain to another region. Pro- 
fessor Beecher, im his Critical Notes on Ezekiel 1 : 
1, 2, gives his reasons for supposing that Ezekiel was 
taken away from his home by Chebar, or the great 
cana. in Babylon, perhaps ‘‘to sOme mountain pass 
traversed by the exiles on theiy way to the Chebar.’’ 
He does not speak with over-confidence on this point, 
but, in the absence of fuller knowledge, his opinion will 
commend itself to the ordinary student A fuller ex- 
amination of the Critical Notes on this passage will be 
likely to make the truth clearer to any reader. 


% 


There are questions as to forms of 
religious service and worship which 
would be differently answered by Christians of different 
denominations. A question of this sort comes from a 
correspondent in California, who asks : 


Words of Benediction 


Will you kindly inform me, im your Notes on Open Letters, if 
the pronouncing of the customary benediction at the close of a 
service of public worship does not properly belong to the clergy ? 
A superintendent in one of our Sunday-schools, who is a layman, 
closes the school each Sunday with the Apostle John's benedic- 
tion, recited by the school in concert. He is the first layman that 


I have ever heard dismiss a meeting in this manner, It does net 


seem quite appropriate to hear those beautiful words spoken 
thoughtlessly by children, as, of course, they must speak them. 
Am I wrong ? 

That question would be quite differently answered by 
a Quaker, a Methodist, a Presbyterian, or an Episco- 
palian. Primarily, the term ‘‘ benediction’’ means 
‘‘speaking well,’’ or ‘‘good.’’ But as an ecclesiastical 
term, it is the form of invokifig the Divine blessing in 
the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 
There is no one rule as to the term, recognized by all 
denominations. In some cases it is deemed quite proper 
for a layman to use this form with the phrase ‘‘ upon us,"’ as 
if expressing a common prayer for all present ; while only 
a clergyman is supposed to use the phrase ‘‘ upon you,"’ 
as if invoking a blessing on the others present. This is 
somewhat such a distinction as would be indicated in 


’ 


the words, ‘* May God bless ws,’’ and the words, ‘‘ May 


God bless you.’’ There are, again, clergymen who 
always employ the term ‘‘ws,'’ imstead of ‘‘ yeu,’’ so as 
not to be understood as claiming another place from 
that of every true worshiper. In any event, either 
clergyman or layman ought to use the term reverently 
and devoutly, in a manner to indicate his sense of the 
sacredness of the special prayer for God's peculiar 
blessing. 
~ 


Bible biographies have their value as 
illustrating human strength and human 
weakness it various conditions. But 
itis not safe to take amy one personality as a perfect 
pattern, uniess it be that of the Son of man. It has 
been truly said that ‘‘ we are to judge men’s conduct by 
the standard of their own times, and to judge their 
characters by the standard of all times.’’ 


Daniel's Standard, 
or Paul's 


A correspon- 
dent from Kansas wants to know whether Daniel and 
Paul agreed as to meat offered to idols. 


In the lesson on Daniel in Babylon we read, ‘‘ But Daniel 
purposed in his heart that he would not defile himself with the 
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portion of the king's meat."’ Now, aside from the fact that daily 
banquets are detrimental to the flesh, mind, and spirit, there was 
a specific reasom why the ‘‘ meat of the king’s table’ would be 
defiling to Daniel. Was there a difference between Pau! and 
Daniel in this respeet? H{so, what did Paul say that makes us 
realize the fact, and what reason did he give for his liberty in 
these things ? The statement was made before our Sunday-school 
that there was ‘‘ no differcnce,’’ and that Paul commanded *‘ not to 
eat meat that had been offered to idols if they knew it, because 
that would be taking part in idolatry.” 

Both Daniel and Paul did what they thought was 
their duty in the sight of God. In this they showed a 
spirit that it is well for us alto show. But Daniel was 
in Babylon, and his conduct would be judged by the 
idolaters about him ; he acted in view ef this. Paul, on 
the other hand, wrote to Christians in Corimth, where 
paganism, Judaism, and Christianity were contending for 
the mastery. ‘The conduct of the two men would properly 
be influenced by its effect on those about them. Daniel 
made a direct issue on the question of partaking of meat 
and drink offered to idols. Paul said to Corinthian Chris- 
tians : ‘* Meat will mot commend us to God ; neither if we 
eat are we the worse ; nor if we eat not are we the better. 
But take heed lest by any means this liberty of yours 
become a stumbling-block to the weak.’’ No special 
directions are given to ws in either case, but the princi- 
ples enunciated can well be our guide at all times. 
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From Contributors 


Generous Regard for Views of Others 


Reminiscences of Dr. Horace Bushnell 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


HERE was a charming naturalness and simplicity in 
the ordinary ways of Dr. Bushnell with reference 
to his own performances and the comments on them by 
others. He seemed pleased when an appreciative hearer 
spoke warmly of anything ke had done or said. For a 
time, during the later years of his pastorate, he gave the 
afternoon of Sundays to a congregational Bible-school 
service, with a common theme of study for all the 
classes, and at the close an address from himself on the 
theme for the day. One afternoon I was present when 
the subject of study was John the Baptist. In that fif- 
teen minutes’ closing address of the Doctor, I gained 
more light on the work and mission of John the Bap- 
tist, and his place with reference to the old dispensation 
and the new, than I had ever gained from all the com- 
mentaries, or than has come to me since from all other 
sources. As I thanked the Doctor for his fresh exposi- 
tion, he said, with child-like interest in-the subject, 
which had evidently deeply terested him : 

‘*Don't you think I met the common difficulties in 
John’s case pretty well? It seems to me that that's the 
way to place him.”’ 

I heard Bushnell preach his great sermon on ‘‘ Build- 
ing Eras in Religion” at the dedication of the Park 
Church, occupied by his old charge. I had never seen 
him when he so soared above the plane of common hu- 
manity, and so reveled in the visions of the far future, 
open to his prophetic gaze, as while hg treated Ezekiel’s 
glowing vision of the réstdred temple and its spiritual 
teachings. It was two weeks after that evening that I 
first had the opportunity of telling him of my enthusiasm 
about that sermon. 

‘« Well, 7 thought that sermon was a good one. It 
took hold of me. But somehow it didn’t seem to im- 
press others so. Hardly any one has spoken to me 
about it.’’ 

When I heard another of his great sermons, I was 
particularly pleased with its opening sentences, and they 
fastened themselves in my memory. Two years later 
that sermon, with others, appeared im a new volume. 
its vigorous opening was toned down to a less striking 
beginning. Meeting the Doctor, I told him that I 
missed the sentences with which he began when he 
preached it, and then I repeated them to him. 

‘*So you liked that,—did you? Se did / but Mrs. 
Bushnell made me change it.”’ 

Dr. Bushnell was great in any aspect you viewed him, 
and, the mere one was with him, the more one felt this. 





August 19, 1899 


One day, as I was walking with him, and he haa been 
pouring out the treasures of his rich thoughts for my 
benefit, I burst out with : 

‘*O Doctor, you are just grand ! 
be with you! There's no one in the world like you. 

«Oh, no! Trumbull, I just look at truth from another 
corner of the room, that's all.’’ 

But who like him could find that corner? And what 
a privilege it was to hear him tell what he had seen as 
he stood there ! 


How good it is to 


It is undoubtedly true that the storm of opposition 
raised against Dr. Bushnell, in his earlier ministry, by 
representatives of different schools of theological thought, 
was rather because of the havoc made with their pet 
forms of dogma by his attacks on all human explana- 
tions of spiritual truths as necessarily incomplete and 
partial, than because of any belief that he directly de- 
nied, or squarely took issue with, any biblical declara- 
tion of a truth, vital or less important. It was not so 
much that /e was felt to be in error, as that he evidently 
claimed that others were not absolutely correct in their 
statements of doctrine, and therefore ¢hey felt he must 
be wrong. 

When he stated and applied a great truth in the realm 
of character or action or providence, he quickened 
thought and carried conviction. Even men who were 
prejudiced against him as ‘ heretical’’ or ‘‘ unsound "’ 
theologically, were ready to admit the exceptional value 
of his thinking and teaching in these other realms. It 
was only when he opened fire on the earthworks of the 
defenders of a formal system of doctrine that he had to 
meet the return fire from enemies all along the line, 
front, flank, and rear. 

His book, ‘‘ The Vicarious Sacrifice,’’ essayed to in- 
dicate or define the nature and necessity and limits of 
the ‘‘ Atonement,’ according to his view of truth. This 
book was violently combatted. After a while he supple- 
mented, and, in a sense, modified, this, by another vol- 
ume, ‘‘ Forgiveness and Law.’’ This was, in one sense, 
an illustration of his ever-readiness to revise or change 
his opinions as new light broke in on him. In another 
sense, it showed that not even Ae could employ human 
language to so define truths in the realm of the spiritual 
and the infinite as to convey them to the human mind 
without a possibility of misconception or error. At the 
best, these volumes were but essays in the directior? of 
the limits of the illimitable. 

When Dr. Bushnell wrote ‘‘ Forgiveness and Law,’ 
he felt that it was a decided advance on his earlier vol- 


’ 


and he believed that 
it would be generally recognized as such. It was a sur- 
prise to him that*his own friends did not give it a hear- 
tier welcome. Before he published it, he read it in 
manuscript to his brethren in the ministerial association 
in Hartford, to which he belonged, in order to avail 
himself of their opinions and suggestions. He was evi- 
dently desirous that his special friends should be present, 
and he took pains to notify several of them, in advance, 
of this They gathered in the parlors of the 
South Congregational Church. He was nearly four 
Then all in turn expressed their 


ume, ‘‘ The Vicarious Sacrifice,"’ 


wish. 


hours in its reading. 
views on it. 

Professor Calvin E. Stowe, one of the more conserva- 
tive of those present, led off. He said, good-naturedly : 

‘«The Doctor's gaining. If he revises a few more 
times, he'll be pretty near the truth.”’ 

Then he showed where he agreed with Dr. Bushnell 
in his statements, and where he disagreed. 

Dr. Samuel J. Andrews, author of ‘‘ The Life of our 
Lord,’’ commented in his sweet spirit. Dr. Nathaniel J. 
Burton spoke out in his robust, hearty, appreciative way. 
Dr. E. P. Parker and Joseph H. Twichell, while recog- 
nizing the good in this as in all things from the Doctor's 
pen, were frank to say that they felt he would gain noth- 
ing materially by its publishing. It would simply secm 
to indicate a wavering on his part as to his original posi- 
tion. It would in no sense satisfy his old enemies, and 
would be rather a confusion to his friends. 
comments went around. 


And so the 

It was evident that the Doctor was surprised, if not, 
indeed, disappeinted, at the reception his work had met. 
He had supposed that ¢/ese friends, at least, would think 
more of it. In his rejoinder he spoke of the principal 
objections raised, and then he came to the view taken 
by those who had spoken depreciatingly. of its im- 
portance. 
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«‘As to what Parker and Twichell say,—that there's 
nothing in it,—I confess I can’t understand. It's a 
mystery to me,—a great deal more of a mystery than the 
Atonement."’ 

As I walked from that conference with Dr. 
Bushnell, I spoke to him of my thought about his claim 
that it was a necessity in God's nature to make a sacrifice 
for his sinning children, in order to whelm the new bar- 
rier of their sins by the added floods of his love. .I said 
it seemed to me that a human mother's love could go 
out to a disobedient child at the fullest, without any ad- 
ded personal sacrifice on her part as a necessity of her 
nature, and I did not see why the divine Father might 
not have similar power of love. 

‘*O Trumbull! I'm not speaking of the cow-and-calf 
love. I'm taking the moral element of the love into 
account,—the love which God feels and which is God- 
like.’’ , 

Then, having thus sharply drawn this line between 
love and love, between the mere love of the cow and 
calf and the love which God is, he went on to explain 
more fully its bearing on the theme of his new volume. 
Having reached his home, after parting with me, he 
wrote out more carefully his views, that he might help me 
to a better understanding of it as it lay in his mind. 

Some time after this I ventured to say to the Doctor, 
as we walked together, with reference to this whole mat- 
ter, as showing why some of those who looked to him 
most admiringly were unable to accept fully his expla- 
nations of the inexplicable : 

‘*You must remember, Doctor, that you have taught 
us that these greatest truths cannot be fully-expressed 
in human. language. 


away 


7 was slow to learn this, but at 
last you got it into even me, through your ‘Our Gospel 
a Gift to the Imagination.’ Then, having convinced us 
of the utter futility of such an attempt, you undertake 
it yourself, and you wonder that we do not at once ac- 
cept as final your definitions of forgiveness and salva- 
tion, and their relations to law.’’ 
Then I added : ‘‘ You know, Doctor, with what ad- 
miration I look up to you, and how I prize your opinions, 
and I assure you I am ready to admit that when we get 
beyond the realm of the finite, I shall probably find 
that you have been nearer right in your thoughts and 
ideas than anybody else. But as we are, here and now, 
I don’t think that God intends me to feel that his truth 
on these subjects is limited by your explanations -of 
them.’’ 

I mention these venturesome remarks of mine as pre- 
liminary to an incident showing Dr. Bushnell's wonderful 
consideration of the views and prejudices of those whom 
he was influencing. Although of a positive nature, he 
was in no sense bigoted or dogmatic, and he could not 
properly be called opinionated. While he held his 
opinions firmly, he was always ready to consider the 
views of another, and to revise or modify his own, as 
God gave him more light. It was ever true of him, as 
he said of the venerable Dr. Noah Porter of Farming- 
ton after his death, ‘‘ He kept his windows open to the 
last, willing to know anything possible to be known."’ 

In those days, while living in Hartford, I was absent 
from home much of the time, in the discharge of my 
Sunday-school duties. Only now and then could I have 
a Sunday there. If, when I was to be in town over 
Sunday, I saw by the Saturday's papers that Dr. Bush- 
nell was to preach in one of the churches, I was sure to 
go and hear him. One Sunday I heard him preach, at 
the South Church, his sermon on ‘‘ The Coronation of 
the Lamb,"’ afterwards included in his volume, ‘Ser- 
mons on Living Subjects.’ While I was uplifted by it 
as a whole, I could not give assent to certain incidental 
references to his peculiar views of sacrifice and atone- 
ment, and I frankly told him so as we talked it over 
subsequently. 

Several weeks later, I had another Sunday in Hart- 
ford. Sceing that Bushnell was to preach at the Asylum 
Hill Church, I gladly went there. 
lected hymns and Scripture readings 


saw by the se- 
that he was to 
gratified that I 
After service, I met Dr. Philip 
Schaff in the house, and we two joined Dr.- Bushnell 
walked down the hill with him. 
Bushnell said : 


preach that same sermon, and I was 
could hear it again. 
and Presently Dr. 
‘¢ Trumbull, I was disturbed when I saw you come in 
this morning."’ 
‘« How so ?"’ I asked. 


**Why, I said, ‘There's Trumbull. He's come to 
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hear me preach, and this is the very sermon I preached 
the last time he heard me."’ 

‘Well, Doctor, when I saw by the hymns that you 
were to preach that sermon, I was more than glad, for I 
think I can always get more out of one of your sermons 
on the second hearing than on the first. _I watched 
this one with especial care this morning, and I'll tell 
you frankly that it didn't seem to jar on me this time, at 
the points I talked over with you, as it did the other 
time.’’ 

‘Il think quite likely, 
there. After that talk went home and 
looked that sermon over. I said to myself, ‘I've stuck 
too much of Bushnell into this. 
essential here. 
somebody else.’ 


Trumbull. 
with 


They were not 
you, I 


Those things are not 
If they trouble Trumbull, they may 
So I struck them out."’ 

Bushnell was as great in his child-like openness of 
mind as in the giant grasp of his mighty intellect. He 
could be always teaching. He would be always learn- 
ing, —from his pupils as from his peers. And in such 
ways he was alike winsome and potent, while he scat- 
tered seed-thoughts broadcast, and as he gave them out 
by handfuls to young planters or older ones. 


Philadelphia. 
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Finding One’s Soul 
By J. R. Miller, D.D. 


OME people seem never to find their soul. They 
live as if they were only bodies, mere animals, 
made for this present earthly life alone. The aim of 
their existence never goes beyond what they shall eat, 
what they shall drink, and wherewithal they shall Le 
clothed. They seem unaware of anything in life higher 
or more important than these needs of their physical 
nature. loftier 
Their pleasures are only pleasures of the senses. 


They have no visions of life in any 
sphere. 
They know nothing of intellectual or spiritual enjoyment. 

A picture without any sky in it is very defective. It 
has no uplift; it runs along on earthly levels, with 
nothing of heaven to brighten and glorify it. So the 
life with no sky in it, no vision of heaven, is unworthy 
of an immortal being. The best is left out of it. It is 
only earthly, with no influence from above drawing it 
upward. 

Men tell us that we have souls, but the form of the 
statement It is 
something which we possess, as one might possess a 
piece of property or a fine picture, something outside of 
one’s self, not an essential part of one’s being. 


is incorrect. indicates that our soul 


Really, 
It is the central, vital, 
essential thing in us, that which makes us what we are. 


however, our soul is ourself. 
We are not bodies with souls ; rather, we are souls with 
bodies. The body is not the man or the woman that we 
It is but the house in which we live. It is not that 
It 
is not that which is capable of growing into nobleness 
and beauty, and wearing at length the full image of 
Christ. 

The body is a wonderful creation. 
smallest of God's works are wonderful. 


are, 


in us which thinks and chooses and wills and loves. 


The lowest and 
There is a world 
of beauty im the tiniest flower, in the insect that creeps 
in the dust. The human body is the finest and most 
wonderful of all material creations. But there is some- 
thing else in every human life that is finer, nobler, more 
wonderful, than the body. In the story of the creation 
we read that ‘‘the Lord God formed man of the dust of 
the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
life ; and man became a living soul."’ It was this breath 
of God entering into the body, this living soul which 
God thus breathed into the creature formed of the dust, 
that made Adam aman. Our body is but our home. 
It is only a temporary home, too ; for we shall leave it 
by and by, and we shall live then just as really without 
our body as we live now with it. 

Yet many people never find their souls. 


. 
think of themselves as more than a body. 


They never 
It is a great 
moment when one wakes up to the consciousness of the 
fact that he is a living soul, an immortal being, that his 
true home is not amid things of the earth. 

There is a beautiful legend or fancy of a company of 
beings from the celestial world who in disguise visited a 
great city on some errand of mercy. When their work 
was finished, they hastily departed, and in some way 
one of their number, a fair young spirit, was left be- 
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hind, lost in the strange town. When people began to 
move on the streets in the morning, they found a sweet 
bey with sunny hair sitting on the steps of the temple. 
They spoke to him, but he could not understand nor 
answer them. He replied to their inquiries only with 
Streaming tears and with looks of alarm. Presently, 
however, a slave bearing a harp came among the crowd. 
The child saw the harp, and eagerly reached out his 
hands to take it. Flinging his arms about it, he em- 
braced it affectionately. Then he began to touch the 
strings, and wonderful music, pure, clear, melodious, 
like liquid pearls, fell upon the morning air. This was 
thé language which the celestial stranger knew. 
finding the harp he had found a way of expressing his 
feelings in language. 

So it is when one finds his soul We are like lost 
children in this world if we do not know our own true 
and higher nature. 


In 


If we live only on earthly lines, we 
" are beings of celestial birth strayed from our real home 
and environment. Everything about us is strange. We 
de not know the language of those who throng around 
us. When we find ourselves, we begin to be at home. 

It is so when one begins to discover his mental pow- 
ers. He wakes up to the consciousness that he has a 
mind. Hecan think. Beautiful visions begin to form 
themselves in his brain. He discovers that he has a 
wonderful gift of imagination; or, he has the logical 
faculty. Heretofore he has been plodding on at school, 
poring over books, wearying himself with task-work 
which has never ceased to be dull and distasteful, find- 
ing no delight in his studies, without interest or enthu- 
siasm in his work. Then one day something wonderful 
happens. It is as if he were waking from sleep to look 
about upon a new world. is changed. 
His books begin to interest him, and, as he reads on, a 
holy light shines upon the pages. His studies are no 
more dreary tasks, but delightful exercises. It is as 
when the angel, lost and dumb until now, sees the harp, 
and begins to make enrapturing music on its strings. 
He has found his soul. 

It is so with the artist, when, after years of struggling 
and failure, he discovers at length his powers, and be- 
gins to put-on the canvas or eut in the marble the lovely 
dreams he had sought long in vain to interpret. It is so 
with the musician, who, after carrying in his soul through 
many days and nights a burden of melody, struggling 
unavailingly to utter itself, at last discovers a mode of 
expression, and begins to pour forth notes of song. 
Dumb until his eyes fell upon the wondrous harp, his 
soul awoke that moment, and his fingers began to evoke 
harmonies which thrilled and charmed every ear that 
heard them. 


Everything 


Men live for 
They go on with their work, 
pursuing their earthly callings and ambitions, in busi- 
ness, in study, in, pleasure, yet unconscious all the while 
of the splendid spiritual world that lies above them and 
all about them. They never sce God nor hear his 
voice. They are unaware of the vast realm of invisible 
things which are theirs by inheritance. They have no 
eyes for the glories of the heavenly kingdom. The only 
world they know of is the material world. 

Then one day there is an awakening, and they be- 
come aware of a life far above them, with rich possibili- 
ties of joy and blessing. It is significant that the 
prodigal is said to have ‘‘ come to himself’ when in his 
degradation he had a vision of his true home and 
his father's house with all the possibilities of good and 
of blessing that were there for him. Until that moment 
he had been a child of God lost in the werld of sin. 
Now he had found his soul. His fingers touched the 
chords of the heavenly harp, and holy music was evoked. 

This is the real story of all Christian life. Faith in 
Christ is finding one’s rightful place as a child of God. 
Only in Christ can we find our true self. He alone can 
restore our soul. Peace is the music of a life at rest in 
God. The whole being is full of harmony. All discord 
vanishes fo lessons are learned, as the image of God 


The same is true in spiritual spheres. 
years a merely worldly life. 


is imprin g@# on the soul, and as the Spirit of God pes- 
sesses n.ore and more fully his own place in the heart. 
It is often in the hard and painful experiences of life 
that men find their souls) We dread pain, but in days 
and nights of keen suffering many people develop 
strength and beauty of character which had never before 
been revealed im them, as the photographer's picture 
is developed on his sensitized plate in the darkness. We 
shrink from serrew, but in sorrow’s dark hours many a 
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life for the first time finds itself, as the gold discovers its 
richness in the fire. We hold ourselves back from costly 
self-denial and sacrifice, but the Master says that it is 
only in the losing of our life in love’s devotion that we 
really find it and save it Whenever we are divinely 
led in any way of struggle, cost, danger, or darkness, 
we may rejoice, for God is taking us on a path of self- 
discovery ; in the cost or trial, if we faint not, we shall 
find our soul 
Philadelphia. 
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For Children at Home 


His Mother’s Apron-Strings 
By John Harden 


HEN I was a boy, we boys used to plan for what 
we called ‘‘a good time.”’ 

‘We boys"’ were three. Oncein a while, by unani- 
mous consent, we would include a fourth. An entire 
day, from dawn till dark, was usually the span of time 
allotted. But the time was only a sort of container. 
As it was a good basket of apples if it contained fruit to 
our taste, so the time was a good time if it had been 
filled with fishing, hunting, or nutting. 

Now there was a new comer to our town one spring. 
He appeared to be a boy with some sport in him, so 
wt boys decided unanimously to take him with us. 

‘* Halloa, Billie !'’ called Bob. 

Now Bob was our captain, and sometimes we called 
him Cap for short. Billie was about a square away, but 
he stopped. Bob was a success at calling. He had a 
way with him that commanded respect. 

‘*I say, Billie,’’ said Bob, coming up to him, ‘‘ we 
fellows are goin’ a-fishin', and we'd be mighty glad to 
have you go with us.’’ 

Billie looked the picture of fun. He came a few steps 
closer to Bob and stopped, bracing himself by spreading 
his feet, throwing back his head and shoulders, and 
hooking his thumbs under his suspenders close to his 
collar. , 

‘‘Is that so?’’ said he. ‘* When are you going ?’’ 

‘« To-morrow,'’ answered Bob, ‘‘ to-morrow morning 
early. We're goin’ to dig bait and get everything 
ready to-night, so’s to get an early start.’’ 

Why, to-morrow’s Sunday !’’ 
Billie with disappointment. 

The shine all went off of his face, his head fell, and 
his shoulders drooped forward. 

‘But what o' that ?’’ replied Bob. ‘‘You haven't 
anything else to do to-morrow,—have you ?"’ 

‘: Yes,"’ answered Billje «timidly ; ‘‘I have to go to 
Sunday-school."’ 

‘*Ah ! come on,’’ pleaded Bob ; ‘there'll be plenty 
other Sundays to go to Sunday-school."’ 

‘*I can’t,’’ said Billie, scraping up the gravel with the 
toe of his shoe ; ‘‘ mother don't want me to.”’ 

‘*That settles it, Bob. He's tied to his mother's 
apron-strings,’’ said Johnnie. 

‘‘Well, we're goin’, all the samee,’ 
moved on. 


‘« To-morrow ! said 


’ 


rephed Bob, and 


‘«Say,’’ put in Hal, who had been quietly observing 
the proceedings, ‘‘we fellows made a big blunder. 
We ought t 've known our man before we went after 
him.”’ 

‘«It don’t make any difference to me whether he goes 
or not,’’ replied Bob. ‘‘I only asked him for ‘commo- 
dation.”’ 

Now Boband Johnnie and Hal went to Sunday-school 
too—sometimes. They went the following Sunday. 
The lesson was in the Gospel according to Luke, chap- 
ter 2, verses 41-52. The text contained these words: 
‘And he went down with them, and came to Nazareth, 
and was subject unto them.’’ : 

Our class had a supply teacher that day. 
young man from college. 


He was a 
He appeared a little dudish 
im our eyes, and we gave one another the wink. But he 
wasn't a bit shy. He pulled up close, and spoke to 
us as though we were old friends of his, and before we 
had time to turn around he popped a question at us. 

«Say, Hal,"’ said he, ‘‘ how old was this boy when 
his mother thought he was lost ?"’ 

‘* Twelve years old,’’ answered Hal. 
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‘«Mighty big kid to get lost !’’ 
quick. 

‘* How old are you, Bob?'’ asked the teacher. 

‘« Fourteen.”’ 

‘« How old are you, Johnnie ?’” 

‘* Twelve."’ 

‘*And you, Hal ?’’ 

‘« Thirteen.”’ 

«* And how old are you, Billie ?’’ 

‘« Thirteen.’’ 

«« All about of an age,’’ remarked the teacher. ‘‘And 
if that boy were living in our town to-day, he would 
probably be in our class.’’ 

That made us feel as though the boy were one of us, 
and we began to take an interest in him. 

‘¢ When the boy's mother missed him, what did she 
do ?’’ continued the teacher. 

«« She went after him,’’ answered Bob. 

«* What did she do with him when she found him ?”’ 

‘« Took him home with her,’’ answered Johnnie. 

‘« How old should a boy be before his mother quits 
looking after him, Hal ?’’ 

‘« That depends on the boy,’’ answered Hal. ‘‘Gene- 
rally the boy that needs watching the most gets it the 
least.’’ 

‘That is certainly true, Hal, in too many instances. 
But how old do we think a boy must be, Billie, before 
he is capable of taking care of himself ?’’ 

‘« Twenty-one, sir.’’ 

‘‘And how long did the boy of this story remain at 
home with his mother, Bob ?’’ 

‘*T don’t know,”’ said he. ‘‘I never heard.’’ 

‘*Who can tell? Biilie, you tell us.’’ 

‘« About thirty years, I think,’’ said Billie. 

«« Wh-e-w !’’ whistled Bob. 

‘« Now, boys,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘I want to ask you 
another question. How long do chickens and ducks 
and pigs and calves and colts and kittens and pups stay 
with their mothers ?’’ 

‘* Only a few weeks,’’ answered Hal. ‘‘ None of them 
over a year.’’ 

‘* Now another question. 
forget them ?’’ 

‘‘Almost as soon as they are weaned,’’ answered 
Billie.' 

‘« And some of the lower creatures have no mother at 
all,’’ remarked the teacher. ‘‘ The Jand-crabs of the 
West Indies come down from the mountains once a year 
to the sea, lay their eggs in the water, and go away. 
Among these lower forms of life there is no love or affec- 
tion at all, and very little care. The offspring of these 
creatures need but little care until they are able to -care 
for themselves. And it is not until we reach human 
mothers that we find love and along childhood. Johnnie, 
which do you think is better,—to be an animal, and not 
need a mother, or be a boy, and need a mother until 
you are twenty-one ?”’ 

‘*To be a boy, of course,’’ answered Johnnie. 

‘« If itis a boy's mother that makes all the difference 
between him and an animal, how do you say, Bob, a 
boy ought to treat his mother ?"’ 

‘«T guess, if she loves’im, he ought to mind ‘er. 

‘‘And how long do you say a boy ought to obey his 
loving mother, Billie ?*’ 

**As long as she lives, sir,‘’ answered Billie. 

‘* Does a boy’s mother ever forget him, Hal ?’’ 

‘«No, sir ; you bet she don’t.”’ 

‘*Now, Johnnie, I} want to ask you another. How 
should a boy who obeys his mother be treated by other 
boys ?”’ : 

This question hit Johnnie hard, but he braced up and 
answered : 

‘« They ought to let him alone."’ 

‘*What do boys sometimes say of an obedient boy, 
Bob ?”’ ' 

‘« That he’s tied to his mother’s apron-strings,’’ said 
Bob. 

And then we fellows all laughed, and Billie laughed 
too. The teacher thought we were laughing -because it 
sounded ridiculous, and he laughed. 

We fellows were always good friends to Billie after 
that, and never tried to tempt him again. And the way 
he treated his mother made us think more of our own. 
We are all living yet but Billie. He died when he was 
twenty. We young fellows went to sce his mother, and 
told her how much we thought of Billie. She thanked 
us for coming, and said she was very proud of Billie; he 


put in Bob right 


How soon do their mothers 
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had never caused her any trouble or anxiety in his life. 
Then we told her the stury of the apron-strings, and she 
cried. 

Terre Haute, Ind. 
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Spirit and Method 


A Successful Bible Drill 


By H. D. R. Reeves 





OW often are Sunday-school workers surprised and 

discouraged by the ignorance shown by the chil- 

dren of the Bible as a whole, as a consecutive and beau- 

tiful history of the divine leadings of a chosen people ! 

Daniel and David are contemporaries in their minds, 
and Esther lived in the time of Christ. 

That bright girls and boys who know their English 
and Ameritan history so well should only have the Bible 
in disconnected ‘‘ Bible stories,’’ was, to the mind of 
the writer, all wrong. Something must be done. The 
result was the beginning of a regular drill upon the main 
events of the Bible, from the creation of the world to the 
birth of Christ, and upon the divisions and books of the 
Old Testament. 

The results of this drill having been so encouraging, 
and finding other workers much interested in it, I 
have decided to make an outline for The Sunday School 
Times. 

The drill upon the main events is quite a drill in 
itself, and will take weeks to get perfectly. Teach 
the children to repeat in their order the following : The 
creation, the fall, the flood, the call of Abraham, Israel 
in Egypt, the exodus, the entrance into Canaan, the 
judges, the kings, the captivity, the return ot the Jews, 
the birth of John the Baptist, the birth of Jesus Christ. 

Beginning with the creation, of course, but one new 
event should be taken up at a time, the intervening 
Bible stories and the connection of this event with the 
one preceding being carefully given by the teacher. 
While a blackboard is not absolutely necessary, it can 
be made very useful ; the main events printed in bright 
coloring, with the new event given a prominent place, 
helps to fix them upon the mind. 

Review always, and, when they have come to the end, 
give the children a written examination. Have them 
write the thirteen events, with a space between them, to 
be filled in afterwards with all the things they remember 
under each head. I tried this, and I wish there were 
room to print a paper a child of twelve years handed in, 
and other papers which showed so plainly that the little 
writers had been learning and remembering. 

After these events are learned, come the drill ques- 
tions : 
1. What is the first book in the Bible? 
Genesis. 
2. Which of these events are in the Book of Genesis ? 
The creation, the fall, the flood, the call of Abraham, Israel 
in Egypt. 
3. Which books tell of the exodus to the entrance into Canaan? 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy. 
4. Which book tells of the entrance into Canaan ? 
Joshua. 
5. Which books tell of the judges ? 
Judges and Ruth. 
6. Which books tell of the kings ? 
1 and 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 Kings, 1 and 2 Chronicles. 
7. Which books tell of the captivity ? - 
The last of Kings and Chronicles. 
8. Which books tell of the return of the Jews ? 
Ezra and Nehemiah. 
7. Where do we find the accounts of John and Jesus? 
In the New Testament. 
to. About how many years were there between the return of the 
Jews and the birth of Jesus ? 
About four hundred years. 

All through the past questions the Bibles have been 
in use, the children finding for themselves that the en- 
trance into Canaan 7s described in Joshua, etc. The 
teacher may use her judgment as to how much to take 
up in one day. 

Next come the divisions of the Bible. My plan in 
this has been to have the children find the first chapter 
of Genesis and the last chapter of Esther, placing the left 
thumb in the latter so as to hold the books (inclusive) 
upright and separate from the remainder of the Bible, 
and, as they hold, to explain that, though this is only a 
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small portion of the Bible, yet what we call the history 
of the Jews stops here, as far as the Old Testament tells 
it. Be sure that all understand the word ‘‘history."’ 
All of the other books of the Old Testament were written 
while these things were being acted, and are quite dif- 
ferent from these books, as they will soon see. 

Then come the questions : 


_ 


. What are the books from Genesis to the end of Esther called ? 
The historical books. 
12. What are they ? 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, etc., through Esther. 
13. What is the next division of books ? 
The poetical books. 
14. What are they? 
Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon. 


If there is time, it is very well to take a day for each 
of these books, at least for Psalms and Proverbs. My 
boys and girls were much interested in Psalm 119, espe- 
cially when told it was written by Ezra for the Jews to 
sing on their way home from the captivity, and that its 
alphabetical divisions into eight-part sections were to 
aid them in committing it to memory. Then, remem- 
bering that one great cause for their being taken captive 
was their neglect of God’s command, it was interesting 
to notice how almost every verse ot this psalm speaks of 
the keeping; hereafter, of his word. 

Compare some of the historical psalms, as the seventy- 
eighth, with our national poems, and compare the devo- 
tional psalms with our hymns. Use the simplest words, 
and the children will quickly see the Book of Psalms as 
a whole in a new and interesting light. 

Our proverb day was delightful. The children brought 
each an American proverb, written on paper, and put it 
in a box for the purpose. When the box was opened, 
the proverbs read and talked about, it made a pleasant 
variation in our meeting, and gave the little ones a clearer 
idea of Solomon's sayings, a few of which were discussed 
before the service closed. Now come: 


15. What is the Book of Psalms? 
A collection of Jewish songs. 

16. What are Proverbs and Ecclesiastes ? 
A collection of wise savings. 

17. Who wrote most of them ? 
Solomon. 

18. What is the next division of books ? 
The prophetical. 

19. What are they ? 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Lamentations, Ezekiel, Daniel, Hosea, 

etc. 


Our own ideas of the prophetical books are apt to be 
somewhat hazy, and to the children it fs ‘‘all those 
little books before you come to the New Testament ;’’ 
so a day for the Prophets is instructive on both sides. 
Give a good definition of the word ‘‘prophet.'’ Show 
how it differs from an ordinary teacher. Tell that there 
were prophets away back before the time of the judges, 
but that most of them lived shortly before, during, and 
after the captivity. Tell how they dressed, how they 
lived, what they taught, how they were received ; recall 
Elijah, Jeremiah, Jonah ; select passages of warning, of 
denunciation, of prosperity to the righteous, of Christ's 
kingdom, of John the Baptist, and of Jesus. Lastly, 
turn to the New Testament, and show some of the 
prophecies fulfilled. Tell ot Anna the prophetess (Luke 
2 : 36-38) ; ot the wondering people at the raising of the 
widow's son exclaiming, ‘‘A great prophet is risen up 
among us'’ (Luke 7) ; of the reference to the prophets, 
in the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus: ‘‘If they 
hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be 
persuaded through one rose from the dead.’ 

With a little study of Bible and concordance, the 
prophet day may be made very interesting. 

Meeting with the children but once a week, and 
probably dividing that time with other work, it will take 
some months to get the drill questions perfectly. And 
it is work,—I speak from experience, —but at the end of 
that time there will be nothing more encouraging than 
to hear the children in chorus answering clearly and 
promptly the questions, and to know that, because of 
certain ground gone over, they are giving these answers, 
not mechanically, but intelligently. 

Let me give an instance. Some months ago; when in 
the International Lessons we made a sudden change 
from the New Testament to the Old, on passing to my 
class, I met one of the little Junior Endeavor girls who 
had been studying part of the Bible drill. I said to her, 
‘«Suppose we were in Junior now,—where would you 
put this lesson ?’’ (The lesson was the rebellion under 
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Jeroboam.) Stopping but a minute to think, she an- 
swered, ‘‘ In the time of the kings.’’ 

Whether this particular Bible drill or another be used, 
some plan of systematic and consecutive study should be 
given the children in connection with the lesson and the 
moral truths. The latter they are supposed to receive 
in their homes everywhere, while it is the privilege of 
the Sunday-school and the Junior Endeavor Society to 
add to this, and train the children in actual Bible knowl- 
edge which they might not attain elsewhere. 


Bridgeton, N. J. 
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No one likes to be forgotten, and, 


Birthday Letter for 
least of all, the scholar who has ac- 


Teachers 

and Scholars ceded to his teacher's request for the 
date of his birth. There are schools that make a prac- 
tice of sending reminders to scholars on these joyous 
occasions, and one of these is the Bushwick Avenue 
Methodist Sunday-school of Brooklyn, of which Frank L. 
Brown is superintendent. A type-written letter is mailed 
to each scholar of the main school on his birthday. 
The children in the primary and intermediate depart- 
ments are also remembered. An entirely new letter is 
made up each year, so that no person may feel that he 
is remembered only by a soulless machine! The su- 
perintendent also has a list of the teachers’ birthdays, 
and, he writes: ‘‘ For years I have remembered each 
teacher personally, which strengthens the bond between 
superintendent and teacher, and each teacher is pledged 
to remember in prayer their fellow-teachers on their re- 
curring birthdays, which they keep track of through an 
annual printed list.’’ keeps a_ birthday 
cabinet, in which are the entries ot the birthdays of 
more than sixteen hundred persons. The name and 
date of birth are recorded on the cards when a scholar 
becomes a member of the school. 


This school 


A birthday box re- 
ceives a penny for each year passed, and the money is 
given to some specified object. The birthday letter re- 
ferred to, for the present year, is as follows : 


Deehwiel Avenue Methodiat Sundav.Schnaol 
BROOKLYN, New York, . . 1899. 
DEAR FRIEND: 

We are reminded to-day that you add one more stone 
to the structure we call Time, and as you cement its union with the 
past, we add our congratulations. If the foundation is Christ, the 
building will continue to grow in strength and beauty as the years 
go by, and this is our prayer for you. 

‘What shall I render unto the Lord for all his benefits towards 
me? I will take the cup of salvation, and call upon the name of 
the Lord."’ ° 

** Count your blessings, name them one by one ; 
Count your many blessings, see what God hath done."’ 

We are at the dawn of another century, which promises, in ad- 
vancement on all lines, to surpass every other since the beginning 
of time. You will live your remaining years in it. Is this not a 
good time to prepare to meet its responsibilities by the consecra- 
tion of your best to Christ and his service ? And there is no bet- 
ter spot to begin in than home. Fill it and brighten it with the 
sunshine of a patient, obedient, and happy life. ‘The home is the 
foundation of the nation, and the training-place for the ‘‘ home 
beyond the skies."’ 

We are grateful for the interest you have manifested in our 
school, and we wish you always to feel, wherever you are, that 
you have a warm place in our hearts. 

Yours cordially, 


oe Se es Superintendent, 
Ass't Secretary. 
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Young children should not be pressed 
into a self-analysis, nor questioned too 
closely about their aspirations and 
Our interpretation of them is defeated by too 
This 
teacher must beware of do- 
A life sketch of Margaret Deland, in a recent 
issue of Harper's Weekly, reports her as saying : ‘‘ There 
is, I think, a danger in the free expression of one’s 
aspirations. 


Child’s Right of 
Secrecy 


motives. 
insistent an appeal to their conscious inner nature. 
is where the ‘‘ child study ’’ 
ing harm. 


The best things oi our nature fashion them- 
selves in silence, and, if encouraged to talk about them, 
the aspirations and ambitions of a child are apt not to 
take a very deep root in the heart.’’ The same applies 
to calling on young children to a public display of their 
intentions and aspirations Christward. Age, tempera- 
ment, and personal circumstances of various kinds, call 
for tact and sympathetic consideration in the matter of 
pressing one to ‘‘ declare himself.’’ 
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Lesson 


Helps 


Lesson Calendar 
Third Quarter, 1899 


t. July 2.—Gracious Invitations ... 2.2.26. + ee ees Hos. 14: 1-6 
a July g-—Danielin Babylon .. 2. 2.1 2 ee eee Dan. 1 : 8-22 
3..July 16.—The Hebrews in the Fiery Furnace ..... . Dan. 3: 14-28 
4. Joly 23.—The Handwriting on the Wall... . «~~ - Dan. 5: 17-33 
5. July 30.—Daniel im the Den of Lioms. ... ~~. «+--+ Dan. 6 : 10-23 
6. August 6.—The New Heart... ...2-552+65 Ezek. 36 : 25-36 
7. August 13.—Ezekiel’s Great Vision ... 1.464 + ss Ezek. 37: 3-14 
8. August 20.—The River of Salvation, ......+.4.--. Ezek. 47: 1-12 
9. August 27.—Returning from Captivity. .......--. Ezra 1; 3-31 
10. September 3.—Rebuilding the Temple . . . Ezra 3: 10 to 4:5 
11. September 10.—Encouraging the Builders ........ Hag. 2: 1-9 
12, September »7.— Power through the Spirit ....... Zech. 4: 1-14 


13. September 24.— Review. 
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Lesson 10, September 3, 00 


Rebuilding the Temple 
Ezra 3: 10t0 4: 5 


Read chaps. 3 and 4. 


Memory verses : 10, If 


GOLDEN Text: 7he temple of God is holy, which temple 


ye are.—ti Cor, 3:17. 
COMMON VERSION 


16 And when the builders laid 
the foundation of the temple 
of the LORD, they set the 
priests in their apparel with 
trumpets, amd the Lé’vites the 
sens of A’saph with cymbals, to 
praise the Lorp, after the 
ordinance of David king of 
Israel. 

it And they sang together by 
course in praising and giving 
thanks unto the LORD ; because 
he is good, for his mercy en- 
dureth for ever toward Israel. 
And all the people shouted with 
@ great shout, when they praised 
the LorD, because the founda- 
tion of the house of the Lorp 
was laid. 

.ta But many of fhe priests 
and Lé’vites and chief of the 
fathers, who were ancient men, 
that had seen the first house, 
when the foundation of this 
house .was laid before their 


apne, somes corks. lemah,saninc 
and many shouted aloud . for 
joy: 


13 So that the people could 
not discern the noise of the 
shout of joy from the noise of 
the weeping of the people : for 
the people shouted with a loud 
Shout, and the noise was heard 
afar off. 

4:1 Now when the adver- 
saries of Judah and Benjamin 
heard that the children of the 
captivity builded the temple 
unto the LORD God of Israel ; 

2 Then they came to . Ze- 
riib’ba-bél, and to the chief of 
the fathers, and said unto them, 
Let us build with you: for we 
seek your God, as ye do; and 
we do sacri vato him since 
the days of E-sar-had’don king 
of As’sur, which brought us up 
hither. 

3 But Ze-rib’ba-bél, and 
Jésh’u-a, and the rest of the 
ehief of the fathers of Israel, 
said unto them, Ye have nothing 
te do with us to build a house 
unto our God ; but we ourselves 
tegether will build unto the 
LorD God of Israel, as king 
Cy’rus the king of Pér’si-a hath 
commanded us. 

4 Then the people of the land 
weakened the hands of the 
people of Judah, and troubled 
them in building, 

5 And _ hired counsellors 
against them, to frustrate their 
purpose, all the days of Cy’rus 
hing of Pér’si-a, even until the 
reign of Da-ri’us king of 
Pér’si-a. 





REVISED VERSION 


to And when the builders laid 
the foundation of the temple 
of the LORD, ! they set the 
priests in their apparel with 
trumpets, and the Levites 
the sons of Asaph. with 
cymbals, to praise the Lorn, 
after the order of David 
11 king of Israel. And they 
sang one to another in prais- 
ing and giving thanks. unto 
the LORD, saying, For he is 
good, for his mercy endureth 
for ever toward Israel. And 
all the people shouted with a 
great shout, when they 
praised the LORD, because 
the foundation of the house 
12 of the LORD was laid. But 
many of the priests and 
Levites and heads of fathers’ 
houses, the old men that had 
seen *the first house, when 
the foundation of this house 
was laid -before their: eyes, 
secmpet tetth « lewd wotoe » an 
many shouted aloud for joy: 
13 so that the people could not 
discern the noise of the 
shout of joy from the noise 
of the weeping of the people : 
for the people shouted with 
a loud shout, and the noise 
was heard afar off. 
4: 1 Now when the adversaries 
of Judah and Benjamin 
heard that the children of 
the captivity builded a 
temple unto the LORD, the 
God of Israel; then they 
drew near to Zerubbabel, 
and to the heads of fathers’ 
houses, and said unto them, 
Let us build with you: for 
we seek your God, as ye do ; 
Sand we do sacrifice unto 
him since the days of Esar- 
haddon king of Assyria, 
which brought us up hither. 
"3 But Zerubbabel, and Jeshua, 
and the rest of the heads of 
fathers’ Aouses of Israel, 
said unto them, Ye have 
nothing to do with us to 
build an house unto our 
God ; but we ourselves to- 
— will build unto the 
ORD, the God of Israel, as 
king Cyrus the king of 
Persia hath commanded us. 
Then the people of the land 
weakened the hands of the 
people of Judah, and 
troubled them in building, 
and hired counsellors against 
them, to frustrate their pur- 
nose, all the days of Cyrus 
Siew of Persia, even until the 
king - of 


LS) 


+ 


wn 


reign of Darius 


Persia. 


1 According to some MSS. and ancient versions, the priests stood. 


2O0r, the 

Jere their s 

°Or, terrified 
he 


American Revisers would substitute “whe or 
‘“‘an”™ in verse 3, and “ Jehovah” for 
They woutd omit marginal vetes 1 and 3 


“which” in verse 2, “a"™ for 
“ the Loup” in every case. 


rst house standing on its foundation, when this house was be- 
3 Another reading is, yet we do no sacrifice since &c. 


“that” tor 


+ a | 
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Readings for Daily Study 


Se’ #ied and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 
The Temple of the Living God 


Sen.— The Retern te Jerusalem (Esra 2 
names of the leaders (1, 2) 
The whole number (64-67). 


(59-63). 
the temple (68-70). 


Mon,— T7he Work of Building Begun ( Esra 3 >1-13). 
The foundation of the temple laid (#20). 


set up (1-7). 
Praise and thanksgiving 
(12, 13). 


1, 2, 570) The 
Must know ther pedigree 
The offerings: for 


The altar 


(ts). Tears of remembrance 
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Tuwes.— The Work Hindered (Ezra 4: 1-24). Adversaries offer 
help (1-3). The builders troubled (4-6), Letter to the 
king 6f Persia (7-16). The king's answer (17-22). The 
work stopped (23. 24)- . 

Wed.— Places of Worship, in Scriptidire. "The altar (Gen. 8 : 20; 
12:8; 28: 16-22). The tabernacle (Exod. 25 : 8, 9, 21, 22). 
‘bhe first temple (1 Kings 6: 1, 11-14). The second 
temple (Ezra 3: 8-ro; 6:14, 15). The third (Herod's) 
temple (Mark 13:1; John 2: 13-2). 

Thurs.— 7he Church Formed. The promise of power (Acts 1: 
1-8). The ascending Lord (Acts 1: 9-12). The descend- 
ing spirit (Acts 2: 2-4). The signs following (Acts 2 : 5-11, 
32-42). 

Fri.— The Foundation and Building (1 Cor. 7: 9-27). Christ the 
only foundation (9-11). The material and the work (12-15). 
Each believer a temple (16-18). Ye are Christ's ; amd Christ 
is God's (19-23). : 

Sat.—7he Material and the Purpose. Jesus Christ the corner 
stone (Eph. 2:21). Believers living stones (1 Pet. 2 : 1-8), 
Builded together upon Christ (Eph. 2:22). For a habi- 
tation of God (Eph. 2: 22). 

Sun.— No More Temples. Ue dwelt (pitehed his tent) among us 
(John 1:14). The tabernacle of God is with men (Rev. 
(21: 1-4). ‘The holy city has no temple, the Lord God 
Almighty and the Lamb are the temple (Rev. 21 : 9-11, 22). 

Chicago, Ll. 
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Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


IME.—tThe second yéar of Cyrus to the second year 
of Darius (Ezra 3:8; 4: 5, 24), 537 to 520 B.C. 

PLACE. —Jerusalem and vicinity. 

INTERVENING Events. —Of the population represented 
by the forty-two thousand freemen (2 : 64) who returned 
from the exile, probably a good many thousand came 
with Zerubbabel. Judging from the relatively small 
number of their slaves and domestic animals (2 : 65-67), 
most of them-were not wealthy, and must earn a living. 
One of their first acts was the appropriation of the land 
of the cities near Jerusalem (2 : 70), most of which had 
lain for fifty years unoccupied. Doubtless some of them 
brought written land titles (see Jer. 32 : 6-25). Many 
of them are designated in the ‘list by Palestinian names, 
and there is no improbability in the idea that each 
claimed by inheritance a specific portion of real estate. 
At the beginning of the seventh month the altar was set 
up at Jerusalem (3: 1, 6), and later in the month the 
people came from their newly fixed residences to keep 
the feast of tabernacles (3 : 4). Then they found work- 
men, made arrangements for importing timber from 
Lebanon, formed their plans for the supervision of the 
work (3 : 8, 9), and so were ready to lay the foundations 
of the temple. ' 

PARALLEL ACCOUNTS. —The account found in 1 Esdras, 
and in part fallewed by Josephus, confuses the events of 
the time of Cyrus with those of the time of Darius. For 
the parallel history of the Persian kings the most impor- 
tant original source is the great Behistun inscription of 
Darius, of which the most accessible recension is that 
in the ** Records of the Past’’ (Old Series, Vols. I, VII). 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE return from Babylon must have been of little 
more impertance to that great city than the setting 

out of many other large caravans which frequently started 
from it ; for the fifty thousand persons it comprised, of 
all ages and both sexes, included over seven thousand 
slave attendants, and had gathered, not from Babylon 
only, but from all the outlying colonies of Jews in the 
province. They were under two leaders, —Zerubbabel 


Vol, 41, No. 33 


(‘‘One born in Babylon"’), a grandson of the popular 
King Jehoiachin, and Joshua, a grandson of the high- 
priest Seraiah, put to death after the~fall of Jerusa- 
lem.’ It would take at least four months’ march up 
the Euphrates, and then south through Syria, to reach 
the then waste site of the Holy City, afid even there the 
tired wanderers found the whole country round occupied 
by the hated Edomites, themselves driven from their 
own mountains by the Nabatheans. Only Jerusalem 
and a small district round it were, in fact, open to the 
new comers, and that solely in obedience to the order of 
Cyrus. 

The return had been the response of the best of the 
nation to the preaching of Ezekiel and similar earnest 
men, with whom the rebuilding of the temple was the 
first pecessity, as the center of the restored national faith, 
and even of the Jewish state. Yet even from the first the 
raising of an altar to Jehovah was imperative, and this, 
therefore, was the earliest care. The prophets had 
painted their future so grandly, that, to meet the expected 
throngs, the new structure was made twice the size of 
the old one ; for were not ‘‘all nations to flow to Jeru- 
salem*' ? (Isa. 2:2.) It was finished in time for the 
great autumnal feast of tabernacles, the harvest-home 
rejoicing of Judah, though as yet they had only fields 
of ashes instead of corn. Henceforth the morning and 
evening sacrifices could be offered. But it was not pos- 
sible to lay the foundation of the new temple till the 
next year, the hideous welter of ruin that buried the old 
site being now, in seventy years, grown over with a thick 
tangle of shrubs and trees (Isa. 32 : 13). At last, how- 
ever, space sufficient was cleared, and the pilgrim fathers 
had the great joy of seeing the priests in their ‘‘ap- 
parel,’’ silver trumpet in hand } and the Levites, with 
cymbals to accompany theit voices (1 Chron. 6 : 31), 
gathered round the sacred spot, chanting the psalm which 
glorified the abiding mercy of God to Israel (Psa. 136 : 
1 ff.). A mighty shout followed the: anthem,—a shout 
so great that, although many old men who as boys had 
seen the old temple wept amidst the rejoicing, their sobs 
could not be heard in the grand jubilate of the muttitude. 

But trouble precently threatened, for'some of the out- 
side populations would fain have aided ‘the erection of 
the new sanctuary, the Samaritans éspecially, who 
regarded themselves as Jewish, pressing their kindly 
offices on Zerubbabel: They had enjoyed the services 
of Jewish priests, they said, since the days of Esathad- 
don ; that is, for about a hundred and fifty years (2 Kings 
17 : 24, etc.). But they forgot that they had intermar- 
ried with the heathen, and had adopted corrupt innovations 
on the Mosaic ritual. It is possible that, with prudence, 
a compromise might have been effected ; but the new 
comers would not hear of any co-operation in the work. 
This zeal to avoid defilement led, however, to a sad 
hatred in after days, and, indeed, even at once stirred 
up plots which hindered further progress for nearly six- 
teen years, Cyrus, Cambyses, and the false Bardes, all 
kept them from coming on with the sacred building, nor 
was it till the second year of Darius that they could re- 
sume the work. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Rebuilding the Temple 


REAT work must have great emotion (v. 11). 

Emotion that leads to no doing leads to weakness, 

or possibly madness. The mainspring of action either 

loses tension or spends all energy on itself. A propeller 

racing out of water does not drive the ship, but destroys 

the machinery. What of novel reading, that results in 
mere excitement and no heroic deeds ! 

All greatest heights and deepest depths of human 
nature are traversed by what concerns religion. All 
weakness and death comes from sin, aJl seeming impos- 
sibilities of greatness from God's help given to holiness. 
Shallow emotion may expend itself in mere noise, but 
there is emotion deep and strong enough‘to build tem- 
ples and also utter great shouts. 

The rebuilding of the temple on the old site signified 
a perpetual renunciation of idolatry. They went back 
to the old songs of David, the ancient ritual, and the 
priesthood God had given. A thousand years of experi- 
ment with man-made religions, and conformity to the 














August 19, 1899 


world that cometh to naught, had wrought only destruc- 
tion of nine-tenths of the chosen nation. ‘The small 
fraction that returned to God, his religion, and the holy 
land, became a mighty. factor in the development of the 
The large fraction sank in the sea of oblivion. 

Devotion to God is always tested by temptation (v. 2). 
To be temptation, it must be a seeming good, as those 
of Christ. To distinguish it from evil develops godlike- 
ness. Blessed is the man that endureth temptation ! 

Characteristics of a purified church : - 

(1) Worship. Blessed is he who finds some one above 
himself to adore and assimilate. 
(2) Love of the Scriptures. 

universe are revealed. 

(3) Jubilance of song. 

(4) Discernment of temptation, and power to resist, 
even if it offers help. 

(5) Superiority to the world. 

Love is the greatest power in the universe. We left 
all inferior, earthly forces unutilized for millennia. We 
still leave the superior heavenly force without testing it 
to the uttermost. 


race. 


The secret things of the 


University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


ND when the builders laid the foundation of the 
temple of the Lord (v. 10). 
sity of foundation laying. 


Appreciate the neces- 
The University of Pennsyl- 
vania is putting up a great building near where I live. 
I have been noticing the exceeding carefulness about its 
foundations, —how deep the excavation, how strong and 
well laid the stones, what sedulous pumping to exhaust 
some hidden spring which might do undermining. A 
noble structure. can only stand and stay upon well- 
wrought foundation. It is precisely thus in life, and 
youth is mainly the time for foundation laying. Be sure 


you lay in youth the foundation of your life structure 
well and thoroughly. Lessons skimped at school, irregu- 
lar habits, weakening dissipations, —these are shaky and 
sinking foundations for the future years. ‘* Mama,”’ 
said the young Princess Victoria, ‘‘1 cannot see who is 
to come after Uncle William unless it is myself.’’ 
When told she was the heir-apparent, she replied, ‘‘1 
will be good.’’ It has been upon the foundation of 
goodness, more than to anything else, that her long 
and glorious reign is due. Do not imagine you can rear 
the structure of an achieving life upon the foundation of 
badness, carelessness, shiftlessness. The true and un- 
dermost foundation for each of us is Christ. ‘‘ For 
other foundation can no man lay than that which is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ.’’ 
tion ? 


Have you made him founda- 
Are you building your life on him? 

And they sang one to another in praising and giving 
thanks unto the Lord. ... And all the people shouted 
with a great shout, when they praised the Lord (v. 11). 
Priests, Levites, sons of Asaph, acclaiming people, were 
all united. As you read the words you get a delightful 
feeling of the unanimity pervading and binding all. 
Such unitedness in service was the best pledge of suc- 
Nothing is more essential than this in our Sun- 
day-school and church work. Paul writes to the Philip- 
pians, ‘‘I exhort Euodia, and I exhort Syntyche, to be 
of the same the Lord.’’ ‘* Fellow-heirs,"’ 
‘* fellow-helpers,’’ ‘‘ fe/low-laborers,’* ‘* fe/low-servants,"’ 
‘* fellow-soldiers,’’ ‘‘ fe//ow-workers,’’—it is thus the 
Apostle speaks of Christians ; and such they ought to 
be. Be determined you will strike no discordant note. 
Said Uncle Tim : ‘ You see, it's dreadful easy to look at 
faults in hired folks and faults in prayer-meetin's. But, 
as I look at it, we'd do a great deal better to think more 
about the good things in ‘em.’’ 
Tim. 


cess. 


mind in 


Be you like Uncle 
Be a magnet. Refuse to be exploding and scat- 


tering dynamite. 


But many of the priests and Levites and heads of 


fathers houses, the old men that had seen the first house, 
when the foundation of this house was laid before their 
cyes, wept with a loud voice (v. 12). 1 am sure one 
element in their sorrow must have been this necessity of 
But it was 
their sin which had compelled such necessity. 


relaying foundations, of beginning again. 
Here is 
aisclosed a frequent fact in life,—we must lay other 


foundations, we must begin again. That is a necessity 
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our sin often lays upon us. Evil habits, evil 
panionships, evil carelessnesses, evil slightings of the 
claims of God,—such things we have been building into 
our lives. It 
I have seen bitter tears on many a cheek 
because so much of life had been wasted, because life 
was all so different from what it should have been, 


But, sorrowful as it all is, at once begin again. 


com- 


We must quit all these, and begin again. 
is very sad. 


Do not 
Begin again. Lay other founda- 
Get over on to Jesus Christ. What a blissful fact 
it is that, though we must begin again, the bad past 
need not haunt us, since it can be all blotted out by 
Christ's forgiveness. 

But Zerubbabel, and Jeshua, and the rest of the heads 
of the fathers houses of Israel, said unto them, Ve have 
nothing to do with us to build an house unto our God; 
but we ourselves together will build unto the Lord (vy. 3). 
I count this a most. noble fidelity. 


bewail and despair. 
tions. 


These applying people 
To 


these returned exiles God was the only and supreme 


only accounted Jehovah one among many gods. 


There could not be common service out of 
views so diverse. Zerubbabel dared to be 


Jehovah. 
‘*narrow"’ 
as against an accommodating ‘‘ breadth."’ It is better to 
be narrow than to be so broad that you marry your truth 
with error, and so are false to your truth. ‘*God of 
God, Light of Light, very God of very God,’’—that is 
Christ to me. How can | join religious hands with him 
who declares that Jesus Christ is man merely? And 
this'truth of the deity of Jesus I may not tamper with. 
It is my soul's life. Breadth, so called, which ignores 
essential truth, may be breadth, but it is also disloyalty. 
Truth to the truth is always better, nobler, manlier, 
more heroic, than a disloyal ‘‘ breadth,’’ so called. 
Philadelphia. 
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Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


ERSES 10, 11.—The program of the services as 


arranged beforehand.—When the builders laid: 


The verb 1s in the progressive tense, -* were sayrsg.--— 
They set the priests: According to other copies, men- 
tioned in margin of Revised Version, 


stood.’’ 


‘‘the priests 
The relation of the two readings will be ap- 
parent if we translate the first reading as follows : 
‘‘They’’ (that is, Zerubbabel and Jeshua, just men- 
tioned) ‘‘caused the priests to stand robed, with the 
trumpets.'’—A/ter the ordinance of David: In Revised 
Version, ‘‘the order of.’’ Literally, ‘‘ upon the hands 
of.'" The meaning of the phrase is not necessarily 
more specific than ‘‘with the assistance of.'’ (See in- 
stances in 1 Chron. 6 : 31; 25 : 2, 3, 6; and 2 Chron. 
23: 18; 29: 27; and Psa. 63: 10.) The meaning 
may be that they sang songs made by David, or sang 
his music, or sang in the order and with the instru- 
mental accompaniment prescribed by him, or all three. 
— They sang together by course : 
one to 


In Revised Version, 
Literally, ‘‘And they an- 
Some form of responsive singing is indicated. 


‘sang another.’ 
swered.,"’ 
—Praising and giving thanks: The distinction is promi- 
nent in our existing Book of Psalms. For example, 
Psalms 146-150 are designated in the first clause of each 
as praise songs, and Psalms 105-107 as songs of thanks- 
giving. —For his mercy, etc.: See Psalms 106, 107, 118, 
136.—AUM the people shouted: 
from the singing. 


Not necessarily apart 
The fact described may be that their 
voices came in, fortissimo, in the refrain, ‘‘For his 
mercy endureth forever.’’ 

Verses 12, 13.—There was an unexpected variation of 
the program.—.J/any : This word is interpreted by the 
fact that the sound of the weeping rivaled that of the 
shouting of the song. In B. C. 537, all who were over 
sixty years of age would, with some intelligence, remem- 
ber the former temple. This word blocks the path of 
those -who would transfer this scene to the reign of 
Darius (B. C. 


intelligently remembered the former temple were cer- 


520, or later), for, at that date, those who 


tainly very few in number.—Ii7f/; They had many 
reasons for weeping, 





the poverty of the new house 
compared with the magnificence of the old, the remem- 
of all the miseries they had 
witnessed or experienced, the hardships and discourage- 


brance atrocities and 


ments of their present condition. Doubticss, they had 
hitherto kept a brave front, and, for that reason, the 
outbreak of grief, when it came, was the more violent. 










519 





Chapter 4: 1, 2.—Certain natives, who profess to be 
of the religion of Israel, offer to co-operate with the 
builders. —Adversaries; They described in this 
chapter as descendants of the immigrants whom suc- 
cessive kings of Assyria had brought in to take the place 
of the deported inhabitants of northern Israel (vs. 2, 
9, lo, and 2 Kings, chaps. 17, 18). These people had 
in part adopted the religion of Israel (2 Kings 17 : 24- 
34, 41). Doubtless there were living among them some 
Israelites and Jews whose ancestors had remained after 
the various deportations, 


are 


or had returned. Possibly 
these are indicated by the clause, ‘‘every one who sepa- 
rated himself unto them from the uncleanness of the 
nations of the earth'’ (Ezra 6:21). There is nothing 
to indicate that these ‘‘ adversaries'’ included any of the 
old enemies of Israel, such as the Philistines, the Edom- 
ites, the Moabites, the Ammonites, with some of whom, 
later, Ezra and Nehemiah came into contact.—And we 
do sacrifice to him: They mention this in proof of their 
claim that they ‘‘seek’’ him. These natives claim to 
be of the same religion with ‘Judah and Benjamin,"’ 
‘‘the chiidren of the captivity,"’ who have recently 
arrived from Babylonia.—Zsar-haddon : The great de- 
portations of people from and into northern Israel were 
by Sargon and earlier kings, but this chapter indicates 
that the importations continued later. Esar-haddon was 
Sargon's grandson, and Esar-haddon's son, Assurbani- 
pal, is probably the Osnappar of verse Io. 

Verse 3.—It is noteworthy that Zerubbabel and Jeshua 
are not said to have pronounced an opinion on the 
claims made by these ‘‘ adversaries.’ They simply say 
that the charter from Cyrus was given to them, and not 
to these other people, and that it will -be the correct 
thing to keep within the limits of the charter. So far as 
it goes, this is evidence in favor of the claim of these 
people that they were of the religion of Israel. 

Verses 4, 5.—Not being admitted to a share in the 
work, these persons take it upon them to hinder the 
work.— The people of the land; Evidently those just 
spoken of. In post-exilian history, the phrase occurs 
only here and in Haggai 2 : 4, and Zechariah 7 : 5. In 


Haggai and Zechariah it denotes the temple-building 
jJow>. e+ 


or, ‘‘the peoples of the lands’’ (Ezra 10: 11; Neh. 
10 : 30, 31, and Ezra g: 1 31; Neh. 9: 24, 3903 
1@ : 28; Ezra 3 : 3), commonly and perhaps uniformly 
denotes the ancient rivals of Israel or their descendants. 
Perhaps the term is here used in the singular, in order 
to recognize these professed worshipers of Israel's God, 
who. were in part of Jewish blood, as distinct from other 
neighboring peoples.—//ired counsellors against them: 
At the court of the Persian emperor.—A/ the days of 
Cyrus : eight years.— Until the reign of 
Darius : Cyrus was succeeded by Cambyses, B. C. 530. 
Three or four years later, Cambyses marched his armies 
through Palestine to invade Egypt. 
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In Egypt he proba- 
About the first of March, B.C. 
a usurper named Gomates, in Persia, laid claim to 
the crown, pretending to be Smerdis, the brother of 
Cambyses. Cambyses 


bly became insane. 


77 


marched him from 


Egypt, but committed suicide in Syria. 


against 
Gomates was 
generally acknowledged, but was overthrown by Darius 
in the month that began in March of B.C. 521. The 
times were favorable for the people who wanted to 
hinder, rather than for those who wanted to build, 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
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Building in Troublous Times 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE foundation of the temple was laid in the second 
month of the second year of the return (v. 8), but 

six months before that the altar had been rebuilt and 
the daily sacrifice resumed. An altar without a temple 
was an anomaly, and no time was lost in rectifying it 
Preliminary contracts were made for building materials, 
including timber from Phoenicia, and which must have 
heavily taxed the resources of the community ; and, as 
soon as stone enough had been quarried, and cedar 
been brought up from the port of Joppa, a beginning 
was made. The returning exiles were true to the pur- 
pose of their return, as expressed in Cyrus's decree. 
They. had come back to build the house of the Lord, and 
they recognized their first duty, and 


set themselves 
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earnestly to discharge it. They little dreamed of the 
weary discouragements and delays that lay in the future, 
which would bring about the dissipation of their hopes 
and sink them into apathy. We should be like them 
in regarding the building of God's house as our prime 
duty, ‘and unlike them in preserving early enthusiasm 
in face of chilling blasts of difficulty and opposition. 
The story of the actual founding of the temple is 
pathetic and instructive. There, amid the ruins, the 
little band tried to recall some gleam of the vanished 
glories of the ritual. As of old, the priests blew the 
trumpets, and the sons of Asaph clanged the cymbals, 
and the choirs sang, answering one another, the same 
refrain that had echoed through the courts of Solomon's 
Temple, when the glory of the Lord filled the house, and 
which Jeremiah had prophesied should yet be heard in 
the desolate streets of Jerusalem (Jer. 33 : 11). Many 
a time, in Babylon, the exiles had asked themselves, 


” 


‘‘Is his mercy clean gone for ever? And therefore, 
remembering all the weary years, they sang with deeper 
feeling amid the ruins than ever their ancestors had 
done in Solomon's reign of culminating prosperity the 
triumphant chant of trust. Sorrows 


deeper conviction of God's mercy, which never passes. 


overpast bring 


The joy that comes in the morning is the more rapturous 
for the weeping that endured fora night. Mercy that 
upholds in trouble, and ultimately delivers from it, is 
the most blessed result, as it is the divine purpose, of 
all our griefs and pains. It needed the exile for that 
ancient chant to grow into the great psalm founded on 
it, which traverses all creation and all history, and finds 
the traces of God's enduring mercy everywhere, but 
reaches its climax in the thought that he ‘‘ remembered 
us in our low estate, and hath delivered us from our 
adversaries.'’’ ‘The best beginning of new enterprises 
for God is to remember his ancient mercy, and to offer 
ourselves as sacrifices of praise for that. 

According to the most probable chronology, about 
fifty-one years elapsed between the destruction of the 
first temple and the commencement of work on the 
the limits of 
probability, that some of the older men should remember 


second. It was, therefore, well within 


mcm ae J , 2. yo peryou rms 


usual part of painting the past in brighter colors than it 
had worn when it was present. No wonder that their 
emotional Eastern nature broke into loud, passionate 
weeping, which blended discordantly with the shout of 
joy from younger throats. It was not so much the con- 
trast between the ruined and the projected temple which 
moved them to tears,—for, so far as magnitude was con- 
cerned, the restored house excelled the former,—but 
thronging remembrances of former glories and of their 
tragic end ; and a keen sense of the fecbleness of their 
little band, coming over them with a rush, now that 
they were face to face with their great task, would tell 
more on the older men, whose hopefulness had been 
lessened by age, while the enthusiasm of the moment 
appealed most to the younger part. It is always diffi- 
cult for the old to take up new enterprises with energy, 
and not to compare the present unfavorably with the 
past. It is always difficult for the young to believe that 
new enterprises will have to encounter the same storms 
and disappointments as have wrecked so many preceding 
ones. And it is difficult for the two classes to under- 
stand each other, and not to become impatient of cach 
other. But it should be possible for an old Chrisiian to 
blend hope with memory, and to give a welcome to the 
new, even while he treasures the old ; and it should be 
possible for a young one to be at least tolerant of those 
who say, ‘‘ The old is better."" God's temple has to be 
built by both, and the work has room for, and need of, 
both. 

Opposition began as soon as the foundations were 
laid, as is usually the case with all great attempts to 
build God's house. 
mingled people who were partly descendants of the 
ancient remnant of the northern kingdom, left behind 


It came from the Samaritans, the 


after the removal by deportation of the bulk of its popu- 
l.tion, and p @ly the descendants of successive layers of 
immigrants jie in the empty territory by successive 
Assyrian and Babylonian kings. Esar-haddon was the 
first who had sent colonists, about one hundred and 
thirty years before the return, The writer calls the 


Samaritans ‘‘the adversaries," though they began by 


offers of friendship and alliance. The name implies 
that these offers were perfidious, and a move in the 


struggle. 
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One can easily understand that the Samaritans looked 
with suspicion on the new arrivals, the ancient posses- 
sors of the land, coming under the auspices of the new 
dynasty, and likely to interfere with their position, if 
not reduced to inferiority or neutralized somehow. The 
proposal to unite in building the temple was a political 
move ; for, in old-world ideas, co-operation in temple- 
unity. The 
calculation, no doubt, was, that if the returning exiles 


building was incorporation in national 


could be united with the much more numerous Samari- 
tans, they would soon be absorbed in them. The only 
chance for the smaller body was to keep itself apart, and 
to run the risk of that position, 

The insincere request was based on an untruth, for 
the Samaritans did not worship Jehovah as the Jews, 
but along with their own gods (2 Kings 17 : 25-41). To 
divide his dominion with others was to dethrone him 
altogether. It therefore became an act of faithfulness 
to Jehovah to reject the entangling alliance. To have 
accepted it would have been tantamount to frustrating 
the very purpose of the return, and consenting to be 
muzzled about the sin of idolatry. But the chief lesson 
which exile had burned in on the Jewish mind. was a 
loathing of idolatry, which is in remarkable contrast to 
the inclination to it that had marked their previous his- 
tory. So one answer only was possible, and it was given 
with unwelcome plainness of speech, which might have 
It flatly denied 
any common ground ; it claimed exclusive relation to 
‘our God,’’ which meant, 


been more courteous, and not less firm. 


‘‘not yours ;"’ it under- 
scored the claim by reiterating that Jehovah was the 
‘‘God of Israel ;’’ it put forward the decree of Cyrus, 
as leaving no option but to confine the builders to the 
people whom it had empowered to build. 

Now, it is easy to represent this as a piece of impolitic 
narrowness, and to say that its surly bigotry was rightly 
punished by the evils that it brought down on the re- 
turning exiles. The temper of much flaccid Christianity 
at present delights to expand 
‘‘ liberality,’’ 


in a lazy and foolish 
which will welcome anybody to come and 
take a hand at the building, and accepts any profession 
of unity in worship. But there is no surer way of taking 
ure earnestness Out of Christian work and workers than 


draughting into it a mass of non-Christians, whatever 
their motives may be. Cold water poured into a boil- 
ing pot will soon stop its bubbling, and bring down its 
temperature. The churches are clogged and impeded, 
and their whole tone lowered and chilled, by a mass of 
worldly men and women. Nothing is gained, and much 
is in danger of being lost, by obliterating the lines 
between the church and the The Jew who 
thought little of the difference between the Samaritan 
worship, with its polytheism, and his own monotheism, 
was in peril of dropping to the Samaritan level. The 
Samaritan who was accepted as a true worshiper of Jeho- 
vah, though he had a bevy of other gods in addition, 
would have been confirmed in his belief that the differ- 
ences were unimportant. 


world. 


So both would have been 
harmed by what called itself ‘liberality,"’ and was in 
reality indifference. 

No doubt, Zerubbabel had counted the cost of faith- 
fulness, and he soon had to pay it. The would-be 
friends threw off the mask, and, as they could not hinder 
by pretending to help, took a plainer way to stop 
progress. All the weapons that Eastern subtlety and in- 
trigue could use were persistently employed to ‘‘ weaken 
the hands’’ of the builders, and the most potent of all 
methods, bribery to Persian officials, was freely em- 
The opponents triumphed, and the little com- 
munity began to taste the bitterness of high hopes 


ployed. 
disappointed and noble enterprises frustrated. How 
differently things had turned out from the expectations 
with which the company had set forth from Babylon ! 
The rough awakening to realities disillusions us all 
when we come to turn dreams into facts. The begin- 
ning of laying the temple foundations is put in 536 
B.C.:; How soon after 
the commencement of the work the Samaritan tricks 


the first year of Darius was 522. 


succeeded, we do not know, but it must have been some 
time before the death of Cyrus, in 529. For weary 
years, then, the sanguine band had to wait idly, and, no 
doubt, enthusiasm died out ; they had enough to do in 
keeping themselves alive and in holding their own 
They needed, as we all do, patience, 
and a willingness to wait for God's own time to fulfil 


amidst enemies. 


his own promise. 
Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Editor's Note.—A leafiet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will 
be useful to such a class following the present lessons, will Le 
sent free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, to: ny one, 
upon request. Each week's issue of The Sunday Schooi :imes 
will be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on 
application, to any cne who desires to introduce this course. 
Any book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times. 


Ezra 1-4. 


* 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

Since this study is from the Book of Ezra exclusively, 
its structure may well be considered, as throwing a 
needed light upon the contents. Probably Ezra and 
Nehemiah were originally written as one book ; quite 
probably it, with the two books of Chronicles, also origi- 
nally one volume, formed one connected narrative, pre- 
pared by one writer, or by a group of writers having 
much in*common. Many casual data suggest that this 
First Chronicles-Nehemiah narrative was produced in 
the early Greek period of Jewish history, not much later 
than 300 B.C. A careful reading of Ezra-Nehem‘ah 
shows that a variety of sources of information was drawn 
upon : (1.) Original documentary records of a historical 
character, generally quoted in the original Aramaic 
(Ezra 4 : 8-23; 5 : 3 to 6: 14, etc.) ; (2) a memoir of 
Ezra which the authors apparently used with freedom 
(Ezra 7 : 27 to 8 : 34; 9: 1-15); (3) a memoir of Ne- 
hemiah quoted more closely (Neh. 1-6; 7 : 1-43 13: 
4-31, etc.) ; (4) various local and ecclesiastical records, 
chiefly genealogical or statistical, which are inferable 
from the character of the narrative (Neh. 11:1 to 
12:26; 10: 1-28; chap. 7; Ezra 2). Ezra-Nehemiah 
is therefore a compilation from such sources of the his- 
tory of the four great events of the first century or so 
after the fall of Babylon, —the return to Judah, the build- 
ing of the second temple, the restoration of Jerusalem, 
and the solemn adoption of the law. It was probably 
written a century after the latest event chronicled, and 


under a very different set of circumstances. A glance 
at verses 5 and 24 of Ezra 4 shows that the intervening 
matter, verses 6-23, is chronologically out of place. 
Scholars are disputing to-day whether the order of events 
as supposedly laid down in Ezra-Nehemiah is the accu- 
rate historical order. There is much to be said on both 
sides of the question. It is clear, in either case, that it 
is an institutional, not a political, history. 

In regard to the events of this study, there can be no 
question that some exiles returned to Judah, set up a 
regular service on the temple site, and promoted the be- 
ginning of a new temple. Some scholars think that Ezra 
3:1 to 4:7 overestimates their share in this work, it 
being chiefly carried through by the people originally 
‘*left behind’’ in Judah (Jer. 40 : 6). At any rate, the 
attempt made was summarily stopped before any prog- 
ress had been noted. 


Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


{These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 


Secure and nse one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 


fies a wide range of books, see the Editor’s note above. The success of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are. able 
to consult them.] 


For the structure of Ezra-Nehemiah consult Ryle’ s ad- 
mirable commentary in the Cambridge Bible series, or 
Kent's History (pp. 1o1-111). For the facts of the 
period studied see Kent (pp. 126-138). Hunter's vivid 
sketch, ‘After the Exile *’ (Vol. I, pp. 92-132), gives a 
lively impression of the facts as recorded. 
Primer (pp. 75-80) is brief but good. 

III. QuEsTIONS FOR Srupy AND Duscussion. 


Bruce's 


{To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful « onsideration, to 
members of the class. 


1. The First Two Decades of the Persian Period of 
Jewish History. (1.) What events of Jewish history are 
described in Ezra 1 : 1 to 4 : 5 as taking place between 
538 B.C. (decree of Cyrus) and 520 B.C. (Haggai's first 
appeal)? (2.) What were the leading events in Persian 
history during the same time ? 

2. The Return under Sheshbazzar. (3.) To whom 
(Ezra 1 : 8, 11; 5 : 14-16) did Cyrus intrust the valu- 
able vessels of the first temple ? What did this indicate 
regarding his office? With what other leader is he usu- 
ally identified ? Is it not just as probable that one suc- 
ceeded the other ? 


3- The Population of Judah 538-520 B.C. (4.) What 
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foreign elements did it include, outside of the Edomites, 
Arabs, and others who had forced their way in? From 
what two sources must those of Jewish birth have come 
back to reinforce those Jews ‘‘who had been left be- 
hind"’ (Jer. 40:6, 11, 12) in Palestine in 586? [Critical 
Notes : vs. I, 2.] 

4. The Reinforced Worship of the Community. (5.) 
In yiew of Jeremiah 41 : 5, Haggai 2 : 10-16, Zechariah 
7:5, what was the date of the first erection of an altar 
at Jerusalem? What advance was made at the time of 
the return under Sheshbazzar ? 

5. Zhe Jnauguration of the Second Temple. (6.) In 
whose charge were the details of the laying of the cor- 
ner-stone ? How was the occasion made notable? (7.) 
What three classes are noted as being impressed by the 
- significance of the occasion, and why ? 

6. The «‘ Adversaries.”’ 
and why did it seem necessary to refuse them ? 
a wise decision ? [Geikie: last]. Hoyt: v. 3. Critical 
Notes :_v. 3. McLaren: §§ 4, 7.] (9.) What conse- 
quences followed the refusal, and for how long? [Geikie : 
last §. Critical Notes: vs. 4, 5.] 

7. The Interval of Silence. (10.) Note the interval 
implied in 4:5, 24. How much later in history, ac- 
cording to the kings mentioned, does the section 4 : 6-23 
belong? How can we more naturally account for its 
present position in the narrative, —hy supposing that the 
author gathered together all the instances of Samaritan 
opposition, or by assuming that the royal names (vs. 6, 
7) were pseudonymns ? 


lV. 


(8.) Who were these people, 
Was it 


SOME LEADING THOUGHTS. 
|For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 
Whether those who returned to Judah under Shesh- 
bazzar’s guidance were many or few, it is clear that they 
exerted a mighty intellectual and religious influence. 
The captivity had given the training which produced the 
leaders of the new Israel. It was a disguised blessing. 
The first impulse of these consecrated men and women 
was to recognize and honor God in the only way open to 
them. 
Even’ in rejecting the request of the ‘‘ adversaries ’’ 
the Jews were acwated, not by jealousy, but by judgment. 
Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


NE of the seven wonders of the world was the tem- 
ple of Diana at Ephesus, which: is said to have 
been two hundred and twenty years in building. 
Another was the great pyramid, which had been stand- 
ing for perhaps two thousand years when the Jews began 
to build the temple of which our lesson speaks. But 
neither of these structures could for one moment com- 
pare with the temple in‘ Jerusalem for importance. The 
ene was dedicated to the worship of an idol, and the 
other was only the last resting-place of a dead man. 
Indeed, of all the architectural wonders of that day, by 
far the most important was this temple of Zerubbabel. 
We do not know how many temples of various kinds 
there were-at that time in the world, but there must have 
been many hundreds; yet among them all there was 
not a single one in which anything was worshiped but 
idols of gold, silver, stone, or beasts and creeping 
things, so nearly had the worship of God died out 
from among men. If the truth of the unity and spirit- 
uality of God was not to perish, the Jews must be kept 
alive as a nation, and the temple must be rebuilt, so as 
to keep the truth of one God prominent in the earth. 
These men were therefore building more wisely than 
they realized. They were like Jochebed, Moses’ mother, 
when she deposited that babe in the ark, and launched 
iton the waters of the Nile.. To her it was only her 
baby boy ; but, in reality, in that ark lay the hope of 
Israel, and, in large measure, the hope of the world. 
For that babe was of more importance to the world than 
all the Pharaohs put together. All this only shows that 
when we are in the line of duty we are in the line of 
blessing, not alone for ourselves, but for all mankind. 
This is a most*important lesson, but one that we too 
often fail to understand. 

Now, in this work of building the temple, the Samari- 
tans, who were semi-idolatrous (see 2 Kings 17 : 24-31), 
wanted to take part. This the Jews rightly declined to 
permit. All their misfortunes had come to them in the 
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past through their contamination with idolatrous prac- 
tices. They now realized this as they had never done 
before, so they wished to keep themselves clear of all 
such allrances. Had they yielded, 1 much fear that 
their last state would have been worse than the first. 
Here, too, we see a great lesson of practical value for us 
in these days. The worst thing that can come to a 
church is not persecution, but worldly alliances. A per- 
secuted church is generally a pure church, and on that 
account strong for religious service. But a church that 
has made alliance with the world, and has imbibed the 
spirit of the world, has lost its power for witnessing for 
God and for truth. What Protestant churches the world 
over should most dread, is a letting down of the spiritual 
standards that God's Word sets up. This letting down 
generally comes in matters financial, and in the line of 
entertainments to raise money. 
rot’’ often first shows jtself. 


Here is where the ‘dry 
We should keep clear of 
all worldly-mindedness in these matters, and give to the 
Lord’s cause for its own sake, and not for the sake of 
what we can get out of it. Let the Church keep to her 
own work in the path marked out by the Spirit of God, 
and she will have power; otherwise she will grow weak 
and puny, and will become the laughing-stock of the 
ungodly. 

New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 


By Faith Latimer 
| N 
How did Cyrus help 


the people to undertake such a journey? How did he 
help them to build for God a house in Jerusalem ? Was 
it only pure obedience to the Spirit of the Lerd within 
him which induced Cyrus's kindness to the captives he 
liberated ? Was it pride that he had been chosen to 
work for the God of Israel, or was it a matter of policy 
in self-interest to have a grateful and friendly nation be- 


Send, Sweet y ] n'springtine the thousanas 
started away from Babylon, the second great procession 
in the history of the Israelites,—both of them a people 
liberated from slavery, but this far different from the 


Then, an escape from a hard- 


the proclamation of Cyrus, what-did he say the 
Lord charged him to build ? 


orem 


Tome. 





going out from Egypt. 
hearted tyrant, beginning a life of desert wandering and 
hardship, but led by a pillar of cloud, and of fire by 
night, This procession was a 
home-going, though to most of the company, all except 


and fed by miracle. 


the aged among them, Judea was an ideal land, of 
which the fathers had ‘told, all. pictured with memories 
of youth and freedom. 
and no scribe recorded for us any details of the way, of 
the desert heat, the parching thirst, the chill night air 
on the hills, the weariness of slow-passing days and 


It was a journey of months, 


weeks. At last, in midsummer, the dreams of Jerusa- 
lem became reality. 
houses were everywhere before them. 


But rujned walls and desolate 
The immediate 
need was for some dwelling-places for shelter ahd rest. 
An Altar.—Like the Pilgrim Fathers of our own land, 
they sought ‘‘ freedom to worship God.’’ Even yet, on 
the top of Mt. Moriah, on a rough rock, are the remains 
of steps leading to it, with worn marks of treading feet, 
and this is now believed to be the remains of an altar of 
burnt offering, set up as soon as could be after the re- 
turn from captivity. For fifty years no smoke of altar 
fire, no offering of sacrifice, had gone up from the deso- 
lated site of temple and altar, but with grateful prayer 
for help and guidance priest and people worshiped the 
God of their fathers. 


of thanksgiving over so scanty a harvest as barely to fur- 


Like the Pilgrims, keeping a day 


nish seed for the next spring planting, the Jews kept 
with gladness the feast of tabernacles, and offered the 
daily offerings according to the ordinance. 

Foundation Work.—There were free-will offerings, 
for all hearts and minds were set upon the work which 
Cyrus said the Lord had charged him to do. What was 
that? He was doing it through the people to whom he 
had freely given means and opportunity. They wor- 
shiped, not only with altar and prayer, but they gave 
money to masons to hew and prepare stones, meat and 
oil to traders in Tyre and Sidon (use map), Yo bring 
For 
To 
whom, and where, did Solomon send for cedar when he 


cedar-wood from Lebanon to Joppa on the coast. 
all this they had a grant given by King Cyrus. 


521 


built the first temple? In the beginning of the second 
year priests and Levites began in earnest the work of 
building the temple. If possible, have a picture of 
Solomon's Temple, with which many intermediate schol- 
ars are familiar, but to whom eye teaching is as valuable 
as for primary classes. 

Consecration Service.—The class may have been 
interested in the building of church or chapel, and 
perhaps they saw the religious service at laying the 
corner-stone, or the consecration of ground and founda- 
tion. Then they can readily understand the joy of the 
people when they came at the trumpet call of priests, 
who stood arrayed in finely wrought robes of blue, pur- 
ple, scarlet, and fine linen, breastplates of gold and 
precious stones. (Try to have a picture of a priest in 
his holy garments.) The Levites were there with cym- 
bals to lead the great congregation in praise, while 
every heart thrilled as they sang in responses one to an- 
other, saying, ‘‘ For he is good, for his mercy endureth 
forever towards Israel.'" And the people answered with 
a great shout, praising the Lord because the foundation 
of the house of the Lord was laid. 

Joy and Weeping.—Not every heart overflowed with 
gladness. Some were there who remembered the old 
temple they knew in their youth. With stooping figures 
each leaned upon a staff, and, their eyes dim with age 
and tears, they looked at the stones laid for a temple 
which, they were sure, could not equal the splendor of 
Solomon's golden age. They wept aloud, so that cries 
of grief mingled with shouts of joy, and those afar off 
could not tell which were cries of sorrow or sounds of 
gladness. 

Troubled and Hindered.—No doubt the ‘ancient 
men'’ said ‘‘I told you so’’ when enemies interfered 
and delayed the work, so that some of those who wept 
must have passed away before fifteen more years, when 
the temple was completed. But faithful hearts still 
worshiped, and altar fires were kept. Many of them in 
their souls realized, as we should, the real meaning of 
our Golden Text. They served the only true God, and 
in devotion and hope in him they prayed for the time 


«hen th t see . - 
a prighyy see the completed temple of the Lord. - 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Annie S. Harlow 


ENTRAL Trutru.—Ye are the temple of God. 
Teaching. —Build carefully. 

Introduction.—Last Sunday we talked about build- 
ing— what? To-day we are to think about building a 
temple for God to dwell in. What was the name of the 
king who built at Jerusalem a wonderful house of God? 
(Spend a moment or two in describing how the stones 
for this building were quarried in the mountains and 
put into place in she house without sound of hammer, 
and of how the cedar for the woodwork was cut on Mt 
Lebanon and floated down the sea, and tell of the gold, etc., 
gathered in distant countrics to make this house beauti- 
ful because it was to be a place for God to dwell in.) 

This house that Solomon built with so much cost of 
time and money lasted many years, but was finally de- 
stroyed by what king ? 

You and I are building a house, not with bricks and 
stones, but ‘‘our yesterdays and to-days are the blocks 
with which we build." And this house of ours is not 
to be destroyed in a few years, but is to last forever. 
(See ‘‘ Special Songs and Services,’’ by Mrs: M. G. Ken- 


nedy. Published by W. A. Wilde & Co., Boston.) 


** We are building day by day, 
Building with the words we say ; 
Building from our hearts within 
Thoughts of good or thoughts of sin, 
Building with the deeds we dq 
Actions ill and pure or true, 

Oh, how careful we must be, 


? 


Building for eternity ! 


(Note. —Perhaps no better introduction to the lesson 
could be given, than to have a few children, previously 
trained, sing two, or possibly three, stanzas of this song, 


the class joining in the chorus. This they could do 


without previous drill. ) . 
If King David and his son Solomon spent so many - 
years in gathering the very best material that could be 


had to build a house that could be dectroyed, don't you 
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think we ought to be exceedingly careful what we put 
intw our life-temple, that is to last forever ? 

You may think a moment, and then tell what stone 
you have decided should go first into our lives to make 
them strong and beautiful, and a place where God would 
be pleased to dwell. Yes, Christ Jesus, the same stone 
that we put first into our ‘*‘ Monument of Thanksgiving 
and Praise.’’ If we put Christ first, we shall surely try 
to choose the kind of stones that will please him. If 
we remember every day that Christ is with us, what shall 
we do when father and mother speak? Obey them. 
(Let the block building and a copy of the same on the 
board grow simultaneously ; on the latter write names of 
stones as given by the children.) How shall we treat 
our brothers and sisters and playmates? With kind- 
ness, honesty, etc. Suppose we should carelessly throw 
together blocks like this (do it), could we ever finish a 
strong, noble house in such a way? No, indeed ; and 
we must be careful of our days now if we would have 
our lives a temple in which the Spirit of God would be 
pleased to live. ‘ 

Strong houses are made by having every stone and 
every piece of timber right. The noblest men are made 
by having every day right. 
now and then cannot easily be repaired, and will sadly 
mar the ‘life temple’ that we want to make beautiful 
for God to dwell in. ‘The temple of God is holy, 
which temple ye are.’ How grateful we should be that 
the great God is willing to live in us and to help make 
(The talk about the 
enemies can be left for next week's lesson.) 

Historical Setting. —Last Sunday we saw the !sraelites 


A careless day thrown in 


our lives strong and beautiful ! 


start out on horses and camels and asses on their long 
journey for Jerusalem, taking with them money and ves- 
sels of gold and silver for the temple. If they started in 
March, it would probably be July when they reached 
the city of the temple, which they found simply a heap 
First they must build houses for themselves 
As quickly as 


of rubbish. 
to live in, for these too were all in ruins. 
they could, these people laid the foundation of the tem- 
ple, and, without waiting to finish it, set up the altar, 
puta’a b.ace Or Goa, (SHOW Tesson pictie with priests 
blowihg trumpets and the Levites with their cymbals, 
and the people shouting ‘‘ because the foundation of the 
house of the Lord was laid."’) 

Write in the scroll, ‘‘God Dwells with Us,"’ and 
coming from the trumpet, ‘ Build Carefully."’ 

Philadelphia. 
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A Supplemental Question Course 


In and Qut of the Lesson 


By John B. Smith 


N what Bible book was our lesson last Sunday? Title 

of the lesson ? Who returned from captivity ? (The 

Israelites, now and hereafter called Jews.) To what city 
had they been carried ? (Babylon. ) 

2. To what city did they return? (Jerusalem.) To 
what land? (Palestine.) What scribe afterwards led 
another company in their return ? (Ezra. ) 

3- What three patriarchs were the fathers of the Jew- 
ish nation? (Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.) What rela- 
tion was Isaac to Abraham? What relation was Jacob to 
Isaac ? 

4. What relation was Jacob to Abraham ? 
lation was Abraham to Jacob? 
Jacob have? (Twelve.) 
have ? (Twelve. ) 


What re- 
How many sons did 
How many disciples did Jesus 


5.. How many tribes were there in Israel ? (Twelve.!) 
After what twelve men were the twelve tribes named ? 
(The twelve sons of Jacob.) 

6. What was the name of Jacob's youngest son? 
(Benjamin.) What was the name of the next to the 
youngest ? (Joseph. ) 

7. Whose,sons are called the Twelve Patriarchs ? 
(Jacob's. ) | os many tribes were there? (Twelve: *) 
What nat @& came from them ? (Israel. ) 

8. In what land were the Israelites first enslaved ? 
(Egypt.) Name Egypt's great river. (The Nile.) What 
was the name or title of the king of Egypt? (Pharaoh.) 





1 There were really thirtece tribes, as a tribe was named for each of the 
sons of Joseph, but Israel is generally spoken of as of twelve tribes, 
both in and out of the Bible. The tribe of Levi had no allotment which 
partially accounts for this form of speech. 
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9. Whom did God send to Pharaoh saying, ‘‘ Let my 
people go'’? (Moses.) Name of Moses’ brother? 
(Aaron.) Name of Moses’ sister ? (Miriam. ) 

10. How many plagues did God send on the Egyptians 
before they would let the Israelites go? (Ten.) When 
they went out, through what sea did they walk on dry 
land? (Red.) Who was the leader of the Israelites? 
(Moses. ) 

11. Who pursued them? (The Egyptians.) What 
became of the Egyptians? (Drowned.) On what moun- 
tain did God give Moses the ten commandments? 
(Mt. Sinai.) 

12, How long did the Israelites wander in the wilder- 
ness? (Forty years.) Into what land did they then 
come? (Canaan.) Who was then their leader? (Joshua.) 

13. The nation then lived in Canaan more than four 
hundred years under judges. Who was the last of the 
judges? (Samuel. ) 

14. Who was the first king? (Saul.) Second king? 
(David.) Third king? (Solomon.) 

15. What king built the temple? (Solomon.) In 
what city ? (Jerusalem. ) 

16. About five hundred years after, all that remained 
of the nation was conquered by Nebuchadnezzar, and 
many of them were carried captive to Babylon. 

17. What was the title of the last lesson? 
king allowed and helped them to return ? (Cyrus. ) 

18. Who was the father of the Israelitish or Jewish 
nation ? (Abraham.) What is the title of to-day’s lesson ? 
In what Bible book is the lesson? What holy temple is 
in our care? (Answer by Golden Text.) Let us say it 


What 


again. 
Berlin, Conn, 
> a 4 


The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


WW 


| 


If you had a whole day to spend just as you pleased, 
what would you do? How many of you would take a 
ride on your wheel? How many would stay home and 
finish a certain piece’of work ? How many would spend 
the day in worshiping God ? 

What! on a weekday ? 





The idea! Some of you, « 
fear, are much more likely to wheel or work on Sunday 
than to worship on a holiday. 

And that is just the difference between this Sunday- 
school and that company of returned exiles under the 
prince Zerubbabel in Jerusalem. 
to worship. 


They wanted freedom 
For this they had left their new homes in 
Babylonia, sold their property, and marched for four 
weary months over desert and mountain to this desolate 
hilltop in a ruined land. Why? Because they believed 
that here, on Mt. Moriah, was where God wanted them 
to worship him. Worshiping God was their business ; 
and when the Samaritans came and offered help in build- 
ing the temple, though they needed help badly they re- 
fused to let them share, for fear their own freedom in 
worshiping God would be interfered with. 

Why did the men and women who established the 
thirteen colonies of this country come to America ? 
What did they seek here? Have you learned the story 
of all that they endured in order that they and their 
children might be free to worship God without being 
hindered ? They loved to worship. 

So these exiles started to build a temple. Can you do 
that? Golden Text? Are your bodies temples of God ? 
Well, let us see. On a bright, clear Sunday, when the 
church bell is ringing, do you love to come with God's 
people and worship him? Or do you secretly wish— 
what? You have not yet attained to freedom of worship. 
Those old exiles in Jerusalem began the struggle ; our 
own forefathers kept it up, and won for us outward free- 
dom ; and we must show ourselves worthy successors by 
consecrating our bodies and souls to God's service and 
winning inward freedom, so that, when we have a chance, 
we shall freely and naturally turn to God, as the sunflower 
follows the sun across the.sky. 


Trenton, N. J. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalt:s 
(References in parentheses are to “ Bible Sc ags"’) 


‘*O Lord of hosts, whose glory fills." Psalm 132 : 1-9. 


‘* Thou whose’ unmeasured temple stands."’ : (196 : 1-2.) 
pe py Psalm 122 : 1-9. 
The church's one foundation. (182 : 1-5.) 


‘* For Christ and the church.”’ 

‘* We are building in sorrow and joy.”’ 
‘** Press on, press on, ye workers."’ (144 3S. 6) 
‘To the work! to the work!" Psalm 118 : 19-29. 

‘* Be ye strong in the Lord.” (171 : 11-16.) 


Psa. 136 : 1-6, 23-25. 
(203 : I-3, 10, I1.) 
Psalm 102 : 13-18. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


EVIEW.—Who gave permission for the Hebrews to . 
return from exile? How did Cyrus aid their return? 
What was his declared purpose ? 

2. THE Facts.—What were the first 
toward re-establishing religion in Judea? (Ezra 3 : 2.) 
What was the condition of Solomon's temple? Who 
were ‘‘the builders’’ of this new temple? (Ezra 3 : 2.) 
What kind of apparel did the priests wear? (Exod. 31 : 
10; 39: 27-29.) What were the trumpets used for? 
Who was Asaph? What was singing ‘‘ by course’’ ? 
How ancient need those have been who saw Solomon's 
temple ? Why did they weep? Who were ‘‘the adver- 
saries'’ ? (v. 1.) Why did Zerubbabel and Jeshua refuse 
to allow them to join in the building? For how long a 
time did these enemies succeed in delaying the rebuild- 


steps taken 


ing of the temple? 

3. THE TEACHINGS.—Why were the Jews wise in 
restoring their national worship the first thing? What 
lesson do you draw from the fact that they thought first 
of praise (v. 10) rather than petition? If they had 
cause for thanksgiving, how should the thanksgiving of 
our nation correspond? Why was this temple destined 
to be more glorious than Solomon's? What alone can 
justify weeping over the past? How is work for the 
modern church like this building of the temple? Who 
How do they 


Re ae taal What would 
be the result, if Christians should admit to be their co- 


workers the enemies of Christ ? 
Boston, 


are some adversaries that hinder it? 
someumes NY puctiucamy eee 4. aid it ? 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


** A ND THEY SANG ONE TO ANOTHER.'’—There is 

much yet to beascertained regarding the music 
and musical instruments of the Bible, but responsive 
singing, or antistrophical chanting, are still practiced by 
all classes in the city and in the desert. Often, during 
long and weary marches in the desert, we were kept 
awake and amused by the responsive chant of our es- 
cort. One man at the head of our party would strike 
up a shrill, long-drawn-out, quavering note, and others 
near to him would wake up and join in, and, as their 
refrain died away, it would be taken up in the rear, and 
a real contest of responsive chanting would ensue. 
Among the Druzes the subject was generally patriotic, 
such as 

‘*The Turks are coming, 
Shall they plunder our houses?” 


The response would be’ as follows : 


**O shaykh, son of Hamdan, 
The Pashas are afraid of thee.”’ 


In a mixed escort of Turks, Kurds, and Arabs, the sub- 
ject took a more practical turn : «The showaja [my- 
self ] makes us travel very far and very fast."’ Response : 
‘‘The £howaja will provide us a feast to-morrow, and 
give us large bakhsheesh when our journey is over." 
The music was as poor as the sentiment, but it was ren- 
dered with great force, much to the satisfaction of the 
singers. 

I was often present at musical entertainments in the 
city, provided regardless of cost. Expert performers on 
the sanun, the def, the kamanjeh, the sderbehhah, and 
other musical instruments, engaged in responsive chants. 
The blending of nasal sounds with harsh gutturals, re- 
gardless of all consideration of harmony, produced an 
The 
They sat spell. 


effect that was most exasperating to Western ears. 
effect on the natives was far different. 
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bound. Some of them shut their eyes, and moved their 
heads from side to side, as if in a dreamy ecstasy of 
delight. I have seen this simple music played in 
places of public resort, with the addition of kettle-drums 
and tom-tems, and the nasal twang and dull droning 
which to me was intolerable roused the natives to the 
wildest enthusiasm. At the laying of the foundation of 
the temple, the priests with their trumpets and the 
Levites with their cymbals guided the simple chant of 
the people, and, while one half led off with the strophe, 
‘* Praise the Lord, for he is good,’’ the other responded 
with the antistrophe, ‘‘ For his mercy endureth forever.’’ 

‘*MANY WEpPT wiTH A Loup VoICcE, AND MANY 
SHOUTED ALOUD FOR Joy."’—Phe Oriental is emotional 
rather than sympathetic. The day with regard to which 
they had strung their harps by the waters of Babylon 
had come, and, with the old song of Zion on their lips, 
the people were swept by a hurricane of emotion in 
which sobs mingled with shouts of triumph. 

‘YE HAVE Norsinc to Do witn Us To BuILD AN 
HOUSE UNTO OUR Gop.’’—This was the beginning of the 
proverbial feud between the Jews and Samaritans. The 
king of Assyria had brought back a mixed race (the Sa- 
maritans) to occupy the places from which the Israelites 
had been carried captive. The Samaritans, having 
failed to either help or hinder in the rebuilding of the 
temple, founded a sacred city ‘and sanctuary of their 
own on Mt. Gerizim. About forty or fifty families of 
them remain at ancient Shechem to this day, and on the 
scarp of Gerizim they offer their yearly sacrifice, while 
the smoke of oblation no longer ascends from Mt. Mo- 
riah. The temples of the contending parties have dis- 
appeared, but the fiercest racial and religious hatred 
ever known on earth still stumbers in its embers. 

’ London, England. 


. 
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Lesson Plan 


Topic: Restoration of the Lord’s House 
ms Aang vts 
I) RESTORATION UNDERTAKEN (vs. 10-13). 
5. Foundations Laid: 


The builders laid the foundation of the temple (10). 
Saying . . . to the temple, Thy foundation shall be laid (Isa. 44: 


28). 
‘The hands of Zerubbabel have laid the foundation (Zech. 4: #. 
a. Ceremonies Observed: 
They set the priests... after the order of David (to). 
‘These . .. David set over the service of song (1 Chron. 6: 31). 
He appointed certain... to minister,... and to celebrate 
(x Chron. 16: 4). 
3- Thanks Rendered : ‘ 
They sang... in praising and giving thanks (11). 
Appointed . . . to thank and praise the Lord (1 Chron, 1: 4). 
"Fhe Lord hath done great things for us (Psa. 126 : 3). 
4. Enthasiasm Aroused: 
All the people shouted arith a great shout (11). 
Cry aloud and shout, thou inhabitant of Zion (Isa. 12:6). ~ 
He shall bring forth the head stone with shoutings (Zech. 4: 7). 
5. Sadness Stirred: 
Many of ... the old men... wept with a loud voice (12). 
We wept, when we remembered Zion (Psa. 137 : 1). 
Is it not in your eyes as nothing ? (Hag. 2 : 3.) 
6. Joyfulness Stirred: 
Maury shouted aloud for joy (12). 
All the sons of God shouted for joy ( Job 38 : 7). 
Let thy saints shout for joy (Psa. 132: 9). 
7- Confusion Experienced : 
The people could not discern the noise (13). 
‘There is a noise of war.... It is... the noise of them that 
sing (Exod. 32 : 17, 18). 
Some shouted one thing, some another (Acts 25 : 34). 


Il. RESTORATION OPPOSED (vs. I-5). 
1. From Envy: 


When the adversaries ... heard; ... then they drew near 
(4%, 2) 
When Sanballat heard, ... he was wroth (Neh. 4: 1). 
When... the repairing ... went forward, ...«them they were 


very wroth (Neh. 4: 7). 
2. With Deceit: 
Let us build with you; for we seek your God (2). 
Saying, Peace, peace ; when there is no peace ( Jer. 6: 14). 
By their sm and fair speech they beguile... the mnocent 
(Rom. 16 : 18) 
3. With Meddlesomeness : 

Ye have nothing to do with us to build... unto our God (3). 
Ve have no portion, nor right, . . . in Jerusalem (Neh. 2: 20). 
‘Yhow hast neither part nor lot im this matter (Acts 8 : 28). 

4. With Malignity : 

Then the people... weakened . .. and troubled them (4). 
‘They conspired all of them . . . to come and atopy 4: 8). 
Mine enemies... hate me with cruel hatred | 25: 19). 

5- With Diplomacy : 
Hired counsellors, :. . to frustrate their purpose (5). 


In the reign of Ahasuerus. . . wrote they an accusation ( Ezra 4 : 6). 
And im the days of Artaxerxes wrote Bishlam (Ezra 4 : 7). 


ake. 
4. 
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6. With Persistence : 
All the days of Cyrus... . even until... Darius fs). 


He was an adversary to Israel all the days (1 Kings BE : 25). 
Hazael . . . oppressed Israei all the days (2 Kings 13 : 22). 


TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER : Judah Delivered by Jehovah's 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Fike angel of the Lord 
encampeth round about them that fear him, and delivereth them. 
— Psa. 54: 7. 
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International Home Readings 
MON.—Ezra 3: 1-7. 
TUES.—Ezra 3: 8-13. 
WED.—Ezza 4: 1-46, 

THURS.—Ezra 4: 11-24. 


Daily offerings. 
\ Rebuilding the temple. 


Enemies prevail. 

FRI.—1 Chron, 23 : 24-32.. Charge of the Levites, 
SAT.—Psa. 136 : 1-26 
SuN.—r Cor. 3: 6-17. 


Enduring mercy. 
God's temple. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 
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Work and Workers 


Convention Calendar 


Missouri, at Kansas City . 
Kentucky, at Louisville . 
Colorado, at Boulder twid 
Rhode Island, at Providence . 
Pennsylvania, at Reading, . 
Vermont, at Brattleboro’ . 
Maine, at Portland . 


August 29-31 
August 29-31 


. October Io, 11 

. October ro-12 

. October 18-20 

oe . October 24-26 
British America 

Newfoundland, at St. John's . ar 

Prince Edward Island, at Summerside . 

Nova Scotia, at Springhill 

New Brunswick, at St. Stephen 

Ontario, at Galt 


. September rr, 12 

October 3, 4 

. October 10-12 

. October 17-19 

"ek at Ot ee . October 24-26 
Great Britain 


Scotland, National, at Stirling . . October 5-7 
“2% 
On a Mount Of Goa -wrire 2 22000, 
Workers 


By Charles Roads, D.D. 
General Secretary Pennsylvania State Sabbath-school 
Asseciation 

Sg Eagles Mere spoke of the eagerness of the pri- 

mary workérs to learn how to teach God's little 
ones. Three times as many as the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation’s state workers had dared to expect assembled 
among the heights by the beautiful lake side, to sit at 
the feet of the able and resourceful primary leaders, 
Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes, state superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania Association ; Mrs. M. G. Kennedy, writer 
of primary and intermediate lessons ; Miss Darnell, the 
blackboard teacher, so inspiring and helpful, and many 
others from Pittsburg, Williamsport, Wilkes-Barre, and 
Harrisburg, who were assistant instructors. 

From the first evening's social lessons in practical 
demonstration, by Miss Anna Williams of Philadelphia, 
through successive morning devotions which were deeply 
spiritual models of teachers’ prayer-meetings, three hours 
every morning and three in the afternoon were spent in 
addresses, discussions, drills,—all down to the strictly 
practical. 

The child's teacher was pictured as he or she was be- 
fore the better spirit had entered into their work and the 
modern methods had become known, and then in the 
light of the tremendous responsibilities of present-day 
primary work. There was little time wasted, however, 
in horrible examples. 

The primary school, organized in our presence, 
demonstrated that it shoukd be a school with educa- 
tional atmosphere, conditions, and courses ; with stan- 
dards, examinations, and promotions; with trained 
teachers and all appliances ; but, above all, with the 
richest spiritual life and character-buildimg. ‘fhe ex- 
alted object of all the teaching was ever before the 
teachers, —that all souls may be won for Christ, and all 
built up into his likeness. Best of all, nothing was ex- 
hibited which is not possible of attainment in every 
Sunday-school, whether in district school-house, small 
village, thriving country town, or great city. 

Newer and clearer visions of the Bible were given 
by Mrs. Kennedy’ s normal drills and Mrs. Barnes's lesson 
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construction and address on Bible stories and how to use 
them. The Scriptures were studied in this helpful week 
at Eagles Mere, and enthusiasm for Bible study was 
greatly developed. 

The Eagles Mere Summer School for Primary Work- 
ers was a great success in every respect. The total 
enrolment was one hundred and fifty-six. The high 
character of the instruction throughout pleased those 
who had come hundreds of miles, at their own expense, 
to attend it. At the farewell meeting for testimony 
and prayer, every heart was moved to thanksgiving 
to God for the privileges of this week upon one of the 
mounts of God. One superintendent, a cultured and 
successful public-school teacher, had brought seven 
teachers, and will try to bring all of them next year, 
whether primary or adult teachers. 

Eagles Mere is the highest poipt in Pennsylvania 
accupied by any summer resort, and here primary Sun- 
day-school werk thus far reached its highest helpfulness 
and interest. 

Philadelphia. 
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What the Postal and Telegraph 
Christian Association is 
Doing in England 
By H. C. 


E all know something of the work of the post-office, 

and- are .acquainted with the fact that many 

thousands of lads are engaged there in the telegraph 

service, All may not know, however, what is being 

done for them by means of the ‘ P. T. C. A."’ (Postal 
and Telegraph Christian Association). 

Started first in London, some ten years ago, bya lady, 
Miss Synge, who is still the devoted honorable secretary, it 
has long ago reached the large provincial towns, recently 
crossed the border into Scotland, and is so far linked 
with foreign countries as to deserve the name of an In- 
ternational Association. 
ruloaking over the annual reports, one can see the 
tional classes. You may read of the enthusiastic an- 
nual meeting and interesting provincial conferences, 
but to get at the heart of the work you must hear from 
one of the workers what is really going on, take a peep (with 
her leave) at the Sunday class, or be a silent listener at 
the lads’ prayer-meeting. You must find out from an 
‘cold boy’’ what the P. T. Cc. A. has been to him, or 
buttonhole a uniformed messenger, straight from the 
Sunday tea, and get his opinion of it. For this is a 
quiet work, which goes on steadily and silently, but 
with a glow of enthusiasm in the faces of such as have 
been touched by it, or are privileged to be amongst its 
workers. 

How to Stert 

‘Our methods are so simple,’’ says one of the sec- 
retaries, ‘‘ that there is not much totell You first ap- 
proach the head officials at the post-office, and almost 
without exception they give their hearty approval. Then 
set to work in your own way to reach the boys. Some 
get hold of two or three first, who are willing to come to 
a Bible class, and work through them to bring in others, 
But more frequently, in the junior branches, we send 
out cards of invitation for a tea, thus: 


Admit Bearer | 
toa } 
Telegraph Boys’ Tea 


On (date) at (place) 





Please come in uniform. Bring this ticket. 





Boys love a tea; they are sure tocome. Then get 
some ‘‘old boy’’ who has been blessed through the 
P. T.C. A. to address them. Tell what has been done 
in other towns, mtroduce the lady who will conduct the 
classes, and call for mames of volunteers to join the 
ranks. 

By this means a beginning is easily made. 
of our large Scotch towns, a class started in this way 
numbered fifty at the end of a month, and goes on 
increasing. 

Im many places now a ‘’ rest room'"’ is provided, and 
made attractive with pictures, games, books, comfort- 


In one 





























































































































able ciairs, and a good fire. Here you may see the 
postinan or telegraph boy turn in to eat his lunch. or 
enjoy a game or book when off duty. In the evenings, 
singing classes, ambulance lectures, temperance and 
other meetings are held, with good practical results. 
«'Tis the P. T. C. A. helps me to keep straight,”’ 
said a lid who had very many temptations in his office 
life. «I can’t tell you what your classes have done for 


my son George,”’ «*« His whole life 


is changed.’ 
That was seven years ago. 
postman. Heat his own testimony not long slice. 
‘You fellows,’’ said he, addressing a somewhat noisy 
gathering of telegraph boys, ‘‘ know life in the lobbies 
and in the office, the sort of-talk that goes on there, and 
how lads coming straight from home soon drift into 


remarked a father. 


George is now a London 


bad ways. I was ag wild as any of you till, at the P. T. 
C. A. class, I found Christ to be the best friend for tele- 
graph messengers. He has kept me safe ever since, 
and I ask you all, ‘Which of you will start to-night 
where I did?’”’ 

The boys listened, but there was no audible response. 

A few days after, one little fellow of fourteen said to 
the teacher of his class, ‘‘ Miss, I should like to be 
like George and follow Christ.’’ 

Another decided from that night, took his stand boldly 
in the office as a Christian, and away behind the mail- 
baskets met day by day, with two others, to pray for 
their comrades. What need we any further witness of 
the value of this association ? 

Yet one more incident must be told of the ‘‘ old boy,”’ 
converted some years ago, who quite recently brought 
thirty shillings to his former teacher for the P, T. C. A. 
work, saying he could never be thankful enough for all 
the blessing he had through the clagg. 

The Bible class on Sunday is usually followed by a 
tea, free to all who like to remain, provided they will go 
with the lady teacher to a service afterward. Another 
feature of the work is seen at the post-office on Sundays, 
where ladies go to meet the lads in the waiting-rooms, 
tor singing, reading, and, if possible, a Bible talk. No 

Night Schools 

These educational classes prove most useful adjuncts 
to the work. Here the lads are helped to prepare for 
the examination needful for promotion in the service. 
Sometimes a master is engaged to teach arithmetic or 
shorthand, but ladies are frequently the instructors, and 


in any case all is free to the members. 


Scripture Union Cards 
Unite all together by reading a stated portion of Scrip- 
ture every day. 


The Temperance and Non-Smoking Branch 
Does good work too. One secretary writes: ‘At our 
first meeting one of the telegraph boys said, ‘I must 
sign that pledge, because it is the smoking leads me 
wrong.’ A few minutes later, two small boys pulled 
pipes from their pockets, threw them into the fire, and 
signed their names in the pledge books, 


Missionary Meetings 

Are held occasionally, the chief interest centering in 
work amongst postal messengers abroad. The lads at 
home send them books, etc., and in some cases employ 
€@ missionary to work amongst them. Better still, some 
are saying, ‘‘ Here am 1; send me." One member of 
the P. T. C. A. is now training for the Church Mission- 
ary Society, and another has entered Dr. Grattan Guin- 
ness’s College, to prepare for foreign mission work. 

Such is some of the successful work of this association 
in its junior department, specially interesting to Sunday- 
school teachers ; for do we not all rejoice to know that, 
when these boys leave our classes, some other Christian 
influence is ready to lay hold of them ? 

And the older officials are not overlooked. Postmen, 
sorters, and telegraph clerks of both sexes, have their 
branch associations and classes, and the ‘‘ Newspaper 
Boys’ many 
almost cactus: worked by Christian postmen. 

Four years ; 38, some P. T. C. A. members in a sea- 
side town invited the ragged lads who sold newspapers 


Mission,’’ .now established in 


towns, is 


on the sea front to a tea. They paid the expense and 
conducted the meeting themselves with so much success 
that the lads sat still and silent for an hour listening -to 
them. 


From this effort sprang the half-hour Sunday service, 
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which is preceded by a breakfast of buns and coffee, and 
has become most popular and useful. 

Well may we wish to see the work of the P.T. C. A. ex- 
tending in all lands, fulfilling its glorious motto, chosen 
by the late Sir Arthur Blackwood when head of the 
general post-office in London : ‘‘ For the glory of God 
and the good of the service."’ 


Brighton, England. 
% 


Pooks and Writers 


Second Volume of Hastings’s Bible 
HASTINGS 


Dictionary * 
te 
through their work, and the new volume may be 


said to include the most important articles in the whole 
alphabet. Those on God and on Jesus Christ, by Pro- 
fessor W. Sanday, fill sixty pages, and are the finest of 
their kind. As it is the first time that Professor San- 
day has had to cover the whole story of our Lord's life, 
an ‘especial interest attaches to his application of ex- 
haustive learning and fine judgment to the subject. The 
other doctrinal articles of a considerable size are not 
numerous : Children of God, by Candlish ; Grace, by 
Stanton ; Hades, Heaven, and Hell, by Salmond ; Holi- 
ness, by Skinner for the Old Testament and Stevens for 
the New ; Holy Spirit, by Swete ; Idolatry, by Paterson ; 
Immanuel, by Davidson ; Incarnation, by Ottley ; Jus- 
tification, by Simon, and Kingdom of God, by Orr. The 


% % 


and his associates are now half 


literary articles are, Galatians, by Dods; Genesis, by 
Ryle, who also writes on Isaac ; the Gospels, by Stan- 
ton ; Habakkuk, by Driver ; Haggai, by Cooke ; He- 
brews, by Bruce ; Hexateuch, by Woods; Hosea and 
Jeremiah, by Davidson ; Isaiah and Joshua, by G. Adam 
Smith ; James, by Mayor ; Job, by Davison ; Joel, by 
Cameron ; John’s Gospel, by .Reypgldés 4nd anne $ 
Jude, by Chase ; Judith, by Porter, and Kings, by Bur- 
ney. The notable biographical articles 2re, Genealogies, 
by Curtis; Genealogy of Jesus Christ, by Benjamin 
Wisner Bacon ; Herod, by Headlam ; Ishmael, Jacob, 
and Joseph, by Driver ; Jehu, by Whitehouse ; Jeph- 
thah, by Cooke ; John the Baptist, by Bebb ; John the 
Apostle, by Strong, and Judas Iscariot, by Plummer. 
Historical and geographical articles are, Flood, by 
Woods ; Galatia, by Ramsay ; House, by Warren ; Hit- 
tites, by Driver ; Jericho, by Bliss ; Jordan, by Warren, 
and King, by Williams. 

The high level of excellence observable in the first 
volume is sustained in the second. Many articles will 
divide the judgments of readers on the questions raised 
by the newer criticism, notably those of Driver, Ryle, 
Woods, and Kénig. It is surprising that the article on 
Job never raises the question of the author's nationality, 
although Hengstenberg, Plumptre, Muehler, and others, 
deny the Hebrew authorship of the book, and Watson 
declares it was written outside Palestine. Dr. Hastings 
is to be heartily congratulated on his success thus far in 
a great undertaking. 
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Who’s Who in America + 


HE success of Douglas Sladen’s English book called 

Who's Who has led to an American equivalent, 
A 
populatign of over seventy millions of active and intelli- 
gent people should have at least ten thousand statesmen, 
soldiers, men of affairs, scholars, authors, divines, phy- 


which is more frankly national in its limitations 


sicians, lawyers, teachers, journalists, musicians, artists, 
inventors, and the like, whom people want to know 
about. Mr. Leonard has gathered 8,602 of them into 
this book, and, while it is inevitable that some are want- 
ing who should have been here, there 
should have been omitted. 


zre none who 


Lis ace gives ; - i i 
His preface gives a rather amusing account of his 


* A Dictionary of the Bible, Dealing with 
and Contents, including Biblical Theology. 
M.A., D.D. Vol. Il: bee-lincnen. \ 
illustrations. Large 8vo, pp. xv, 870. 
Sons. $6 

+ Who's Who in America: A Biographical Dictions 
and Women of the United States, iiee-onee. Teslonaey 
ard. 12mo, pp. xxxii, 822. Chicago 


its Language, Literature, 
‘ Edited by James Hastings, 
W ith two maps and numerous 
New York: Charles Scribner's 


of Living Men 
Edited by John W. Leon- 
: A.N. Marquis & Co. $2.75. 
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labors, in selecting and collecting these biographies, —or, 
rather, autobiographies, as they have, with few excep- 
tions, been obtained from the persons themselves. They 
are confined to a terse record of fact, —birth, education, 
positions filled, work done, books written, and post- 
This last feature is peculiar, and will be: 
Prefixed is a list of more 


office address. 
found serviceable to many. 
than ten pages of eminent Americans who have died 
since 1895, with their vocation, and the dates of birth and 
death. Why does Rosa Bonheur appear in this work ? 

Of the 8,602, there are 2,039 residents of New York 
state, and 1,642 natives of that state ; 1,232 are resi- 
dents and 1,925 natives of New England ; 622 are 
residents and 738 natives of Pennsylvania. This shows 
how the ‘‘metropolis’’ attracts ability from adjacent 
communities. “Of 7,295 who report the character of 
their education, 3,970 are college bred, 3,237 of that 
number being actual graduates. When the whole num- 
ber of college graduates is compared with the whole 
adult population, it will be seen that the chances of 
eminence to the man who has received the higher edu- 
cation are manifold greater than to one who has not. 

The book is generally very accurate, but the editor, in 
quoting Mr. Morton's words of praise, should not have 
described him as ‘‘ ex-President of the United States."’ 
Its annual, or, at least, biennial, appearance, is much 
to be desired. 
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Reminiscences. By Justin McCarthy, M.P., author of “A His- 
tory of Our Own ‘Times,’ etc. ‘‘ From the ‘Table of my 
Memory.’’ 2 vols. 8vo, pp. ix, 387; ii, 424. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $4.50. 

Since Mr. Russell's Collections and Recollections, 
there has been no more delightful book of that class 
than this of Mr. McCarthy's. He has enjoyed unusual 
facilities for knowing many of the best people of Eng- - 
land and America. . He has been journalist, author, 
and parliamentary leader, and, while fighting to the best 
of his power for the Irish cause, he always has con- 
ciliated the good-will of those who differed with him. 


The delightful spirit which pervades his History gives 
assurance of the temper or ts muminicoonoce. He is 


no scandalmonger, and finds evident enjoyment in put- 
ting people right with posterity. He frankly avows his 
likes and his dislikes. He did not take to Beecher, much 
as he admired him, and he could not get on with Carlyle. 
But he generally found points of sympathy with people 
worth the knowing, and he is a good enough Boswell to 
show them at their best.’ Most of his personalities are | 
indeed familiar to us, but this does not deprive what he 
says of its novelty; and his sketches of the London 
Positivists, of George Meredith, of the Irish members of 
Parliament, of John Morley, and some others, break 
new ground for readers generally. The index has evi- 
dently been made. by another hand, and * often mis- 
leading thiough following the text in a wooden way. 
The book makes the best of summer reading. 


% 


wempent be By S. M. Sayford. 12amo, pp. 134. New 
York : e International Committee of Y Met shris- 
tian Associations.» 75 cents, ee ee 


Great need for definite help in methods of winning 
men to Christ is evident on all sides. There is much 
ignorance as to the principles which prevail in effective 
personal work. Mr. Sayford has had a singularly fruit- 
ful experience in this all-important field. He does not 
evade the difficulties by dodging behind platitudes, but 
he definitely points out the province of personal work 
the needed qualifications of the worker, and ‘‘the ais 
itual equipment.’’ He shows how Special training may 
be secured in classes, and how such classes may be con- 
ducted. Many ways of approach &nd subsequent deal- 
ing are suggested, and illustrations are given to show 
what methods Jesus used in his personal. interviews. 
What personal Christian work can do in every-day life 
is impressively shown by illustrations gleaned from ex- 
perience in business, in travel, in college, and in pas- 
toral work. Mr. Sayford rightly believes in ever-present 
opportunities for the work. He explains how one may 
see these, and never lack for them even in the most 
ordinary existence. He shows how Scripture texts may 
be used in making an impression on various minds, and 
he gives a list of books and published articles that help 
to a better understanding and practice of the work. 
Altogether the book is an admirable manual on a theme 


great enough to occupy an important place in the mind 
of our Lord. 
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St. Paul’s Ep'stle to the Romans: A Prac- | 
tical Exposition. By Charles Gore, D.D., 
Canon of Westminster. Vol. I (chaps. i viii). 
t2mo, pp vili, 326. New York : Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 


This is neither a critical commentary | 
nor a homiletic series, but ‘‘a practical | 
exposition."" The treatment is by sec- 
tions, the Revised Version is made the | 
basis, analysis or paraphrase prefaces each 
section, and further explanation follows. 
Canon Gore's position is well known as 
that of a scholarly High Anglican, with 
immense practical energy, frank and 
earnest in his public utterances. In deal- 
ing with the great epistle, he seizes upon 


the strong points, rightly defines ‘* justi- | 
fication,’’ while protesting against divid- | 


ing it from the new life in fellowship with | 
Christ, which he makes the central and 


essential idea. He rightly shows that | ™ 


faith. is personal devotion to Christ, and 


that the new motive in Christian living is | 
gratitude for redemption. The divisions | 
he accepts are the usual ones, and his 


exegesis is that of modern scholarship. | 
Naturally, he inclines to the narrower view | 
of * flesh,” so prevalent among Angli- 
can divines, and quite as naturally he 
makes his theological inferences center in 
the Incarnation, though not to the ex- 
clusion of the Atonement. The expo- 
sition can be grasped and appreciated by 
laymen and those ignorant of Greek. Even 
those who cannot accept some of his views 
may profit by the clear, concise, fresh, 
practical comments. 


| gartner, 
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| cent war with any certain perspective, this ! 
| book does mic) to give a clear record of | 
| events, and not a few picturesque situa- 
tions worth preserving in the mind's eye. 
| One wonders why the title of the book was 
| not at least more suggestive of the con- | 
| tents, and not quite so sweeping in its 


| meaning. 
* 


The Bible Definition of Religion. By the on 
George Matheson, D.D. 16mo, Ps 
Re. 


Chicago and New York: Fleming 
velt Company. 30 cents. 

Dr. Matheson is always a most sugges- 
tive writer, and never more so than in this 
discussion of Nahum's definition of God's 
requirements,—to do justly, love mercy, 
and walkhumbly. Mr. Gladstone showed 
| Professor Huxley what an immense de- | 

mand this, when the agnostic appealed to 
it as a model of untheological simplicity. 
|Dr, Matheson, from quite a different 
point of view, shows how much of finest 
grace and goodness are suggested to us 
| by the .words, bringing out the newer 
| and fuller senses of justice, mercy, and 
humility which the gospel conveys to us. 
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Literary Notes and News 


Some time ago The 


Music in the 
Primary School 4 
published a series of 


three articles by the well-known kinder- 
Frederica Beard.. The articles 
were on the general subject of music in 





& 
A Handbook of tive Religion. By | 
S. H. Kelloggs D.D., LL.D. ramo, pp. 
viii, 179. elphia : The Westminster | 


Press. 75 cents. | 
Dr. Kellogg, whose sudden death by | 


accident robbed the Indian mice*-— #~™ 
of its finest scholar, was naturally drawn | 


to deal with the problems of comparative 
religion. His Light of Asia was the best 
answer made to the Tennysonized Bood- 
dhism of Sir Edwin Arnold's Light of 
Asia. His Genesis and Growth of Reli- 
gion is an exeellent study of the primary 
problem. The present manual derives its | 
value chiefly from its authentic statement 
of facts. It takes up the subject topi- 
cally, contrasting the doctrines of the gos- 


pel with those of Islam, Booddhism, and | 


other living creeds. He admits that the 
attractive power of the ‘‘false’’ religions 
has been in the important spiritual truths 
they contain, but explains their possession 
of such truths, not by the presence of 
the divine Word in the minds of men, or 
the nearness of God to all his offspring, | 
but to the historical influence of the Jews 
and other external causes. That he re- 


jects the theory of the evolution of the} 


highest creed out of the lower goes without 
saying. The book is the work of a learned, 
devout, and earnest man. 


bd 


History up to Date: A Concise Account of the 
War of 1898 between the United States and 
Spam, its Causes and the Treaty of Paris. 
By William A. Johnston. 12mo, illustrated, 
pp. 258. New York: A. S: Bames & Co. 
$1.50. 

It would be difficult to pack the story 
of our war with Spain into smaller com- 
pass than Mr. Johnston utilizes in this 


book. He records causes of the conflict, | 


and connectedly sets forth the incidents of 


the war toitsending. Side-headings, good 
photographic reproductions, 
corroborative quotations from, or sum- 


maries of, official documents, letters, and | 


public utterances, give the book value as 


a record for reference, while the author's 


story moves on with simple and welcome | Mackail mentions the notable influence 
directness from point to point. Though | exerted by Miss Yonge’s first novel, The 
no one can yet write a history of the re- | Heir of Redclyffe (1853) upon the Pre- 


a little tract. 


and many | 


the primary school, and they treated suc- 
cessively of the danger in primary motion 
| songs, the true primary song, and how to 
| use songs and music. They were full of 


strong common sense as well as epectal 
| Peaapugire RYT ew zy -- 


practical treatment of a subject compara- 
tively little understood has made it worth 


Sunday School Times | 


|raphaelite group, and espccially pan 
Morris himself. ‘In this book,"’ Mr. 
| Mackail says, ‘‘more than in any other, 

may be traced the religious ideals and so- 
‘cial enthusiasms which were stirring in 
| the years between the declime of Trac- 
tarianism (1845) and the Crimean War 
(1854-56} The young hero of the novel, 
with his over-strained conscientiousness, 
his chivalrous courtesy, his imtense ear- 
nestness, his eagerness for all such social 
reforms as can be effected from above 
downwards, his highstrung notions of 
love, friendship, and honor, his premature 
gravity, his almost deliquescent piety, was 
adopted by them as a pattern for actual 
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| life, and more strongly, perhaps, by 
Morris than by the rest, from his own 
greater wealth and moge aristocratic tem- 
per." Miss Yonge, who is still alive, | 
must enjoy the discovery that her book 
played such a part in the ethic21 develop- 
ment of these contemporaries. But per- | 
haps it will gratify her even more to know | 
that, next to the study of Calvin, it was 
the means of converting Dr. Abraham 
Kuyper from his earlier rationalism, and 
making him the champion of historic 
Christianity in the life of modern Hol- | 
land. In- his case it was the emphasis | — 
laid on the idea of the church which 
proved decisive. Miss Yonge is said to 
rival the elder Dumas in the number of | 
the volumes she has written, 
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Books Received 


August 7 to August 14 


The Bible wane Colportage Association, 








while for Miss Beard to republish them in 

The price is 5 cents each, 

50.cents per dozen, or $3 per hundred. 

Miss Beard may be addressed at 482) 

Kenilworth Avenue, Oak Park, Lhlinois. 
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| It is somewhat startling 
“ae to be promised a ‘* pre- 
sentation of a 
convincing array of facts and figures con- 
cerning the 7é/e now played by the horse 
in the retardation of civilized progress.’’ 
Yet this promise is given in the prospectus 
of a journal to appear, next October, 
| under the title of _The Automobile. The 
| magazine will be” a monthly, illustrated, 
| and .devoted to the interests of horseless 
traction. Although a highly specialized 
publication, treating of automobiles, 
wagons, trucks, motive-powers, motors, 
| vehicle building, etc., it will contain de- 
| scriptive articles attractive to the seeker 
of outdoor recreation by tour. Of course, 
it will give attention to the matter of road 
'comstruction, and plead the need of good 
roads. It will contain an index to cur- 
rent automobile literature from all lan- 
guages, and monthly digest of technical 
_ articles, chronicles of automobile exhib- 
its, etc. Its subscription price is to be 
three dollars a year within the United 
States ; foreign countries, four dollars in | 
gold. 
States Industrial Company, 31 State Street, 
New York. 
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Chartotte M. Yonge’s 
Far-Reaching 
Inffaence 


Morris, the artist, poet, | 
and socialist, J. W. 


It is to be published by the United | 


In his Life of William 
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Benedicta 
York. N.Y: 
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EFORE shensiun your service for 


RALLY DAY or 
HARVEST HOME 


You will do well to send for sample of our ser- 

vice prepared especially for those occasions. 
Sample copy, 5 cents. cents per 

$4.00 If prepaid. 


dozen. per roo, 


106 Washington 


St., Chicago. 
CHURCH HYMNS & 2osPee 
SONGS 
Adopted or ~~ Grove Association 
r. Moody’s Northfield Conferen 
and other prominent assemblies this eas. 
$25, $30, and $35 per 100, according to binding. 
Samples of either, post free, 25c. 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago. 


FILLMORES’ MUSIC fo;czarcter. cmt, 
ay 


Books, Sheet Music, Octavos, Canta- 
at all times. 
FILBBORE 


‘ Re. by, Eng 2 








meert Exercises, Instruments. 
sa 
BROS., Cincinnati, 0., or $¢ Bibte Meese, 


ALLY DAY SERVICE. Bright, 


with woiaue exercise on, c 


free. 
§.Y. 
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hicago ” 
bell Morgaii. “rs"cemts: | For" =< rh. eee Pes, shoe W. “Mile Pirjee 
Moody's Stories. Being a Second Volume of | oe , oo well watts 2 
é . n offer to “rrnday Sehoots well w remembering 
Anecdotes, Incidents, and Illustrations. By} | A NUNDAY FoR 
D. L. Moody. 15 cents. SONC BOOKS oni $6. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., New York 
Robert Raikes. The Man and his Work. 
Edited by J. Henry Harris. Introduction by 
Dean Farrar, D.D. Illustrated. $2.50. 
Eyre & Spottiswoede, Loadon 
The Student's Deuteronomy. By Rev. R. B. 
Girdlestone, M. A. $1.50.- 
Harper & Brothers, New York 
The Martyrdom of an Empress. $2.50. 


J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., New York 
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| **Tag.’’ By Mary V. Littell. 
Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath- 
school Work, Philadelphia 
The School Hymnal. Single copies, 40 cents ; 
$27 a hundred. 
Fleming H. Revell Company, New York 
Life Indeed. By Edward B. Coe, D.D., LL.D. 
$1.25. 
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Department 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 





used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
ome inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 











make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three imehes space. 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
| position, without extra cost, except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
| all advertising conditioned on am appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, om erders of less tham $1,000, an 


advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular | 


| pate will be charged. All advertisements are 


display. 
subscription list at any time. 
scription, see fourteenth page. 


Advertisers are free te examine the 
For Terms of Sub- 
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cane the Savior’s Love, Sample copy 10c 
MW MUSIC CO., 318 Dearbora St. wheres mL 





The Sunday School Times says of 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bibles 


** The work Is excefient.'’ 
For sale by all booksellers, or send for catalog te 
Thomas Netess & Sens, 37 East 13th St., New York. 


is easy, ou | know how. i 
Money-Making know, ae i tell you. Splendid 
business ood in city and country. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen of good chara bier ones need Sa: Kekemmond B.F. J a 


son, Publisher, 901 E 








The Divine Order of 
Human Society < 


By Robert Eilis Thompsen, S.T.D. 


President Thonspson is widely known 
as a writer om social and economic 
problems. This book discusses the 








on am advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be | 


conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the generat | 


' 
An advertiser contrac! 


subject to approval as to character, wording, and | 


practical problems of the family, the 
nation, the school, and the church, in 
the light beth of the Scriptures and 
modern experience. Ht is a book brim- 
ful of helpful suggestive truths to all 
who are striving for a higher order of 
thinking and living. 
























ad by lecteres are more than remarkable ; 


| 


they are imspéring, because they show how 
steadily the minds and hearts of Christian men 

| to aa er Cc ia 
the Church as a world-wide kingdom 


Saga Smear aeaaine' es 


at is a noticeable utterance, and is fitted 
to emancipate many a mind from the bonds 
of narrowness, w townd im political or 
religious thinking.” —Pudd Opinion 


“In no volume of our acqwaintance is the 
roblem so fally and so satisfacto- 
— The Chrestian Intelligencer 
A book of 274 peges (5% «7% inches), 
cloth, gik top, uncut edges. Price, 
$r.co0 ©«63—s»sFor sale: «(by «booksellers, or 
mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
% 1031 Walnut Street, Philedciphia, Pa. 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
scribers, ‘hese rates include postage : 


Five or more copies to separate 
75 cts. addresses will hereafter be sent at 








a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 
former rate was $1.00.) 
Less than five copies, and more 





$1 .0O0 than one, will be sent to separate 
addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


Five or more copies in a package 
60 cts. 


to one address will be sent at the 
rate of 60 cents each, per year. - 


$ 1 50 One copy, one year. 


One copy, one year, to minis- 
$ 1 -00 ters, cieiasien, ene theological 
students. R. 

* One free copy additional 
Free Copies will be allowed for every 
ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 


“~ 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 

Additions may be made at any time 
Additions to = cab. auch additional subscrip- 


tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 


of the yearly club rates in for e at the time the addition 
is made. 
A Club at The papers for aclub of five or more 


subscribers may be ordered sent 
Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 
cents each, and partly in a package to one addréss, at 
6o cents each, when so desired. 
Papers sent in a package at the 60 
How Papers par rate do not Lees the names of 
are the oubseribers in ~ club. ‘The 
ackage is addressed, to one person 
Addressed i '"* 

Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge. 

A package-club subscriber who has paid the old 50 cent 
rate for the current subscription can have a copy trans- 
ferred from a package to a separate address for 25 cents 
when the year’s oubes ription has over six months to 
run. When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 


to change is 15 cents to the end of the year's subscrip- 
See pee wren erbe ryt ac " 
Large packages at the 60 cent rate 


Dividing 
* may be divided into smaller packages 

a Package of five or more copies each, i desired. 

the paper is not sent to any subscriber beyona 
the time fate for, unless by special request. 

Anoug aapice of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teac ers of a school toexamine it, will be sent 
(ree, upon application. 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday Sc hool Times will be sent to any of the 


countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 


One copy, one year, 

: ‘wo or more copies, one year, 

Yo ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 


8 shillings 
6 shillings each 


6 shillings each 


‘Yo secure the above rates for two or more copies, 


the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., wiil receive yearly 
or half-ycarly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 


to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. | 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 











It surpasses any dentifrice in the world. 
Have you had a sample of it? One little 
trial convinces every one. 


Price, 3 cents. At druggists 


fouin walled free basher Sample vial of Rubi- 


2 cents. 


on of . 
Address E. W. Hoyt & &., Lowell, Mass. 
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than a lubricant. You want Pearl- 
ine—an automatic cleanser—starts 
the dirt all by itself—leaves noth- 
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ething must give 


way when you grind clothes on a washboard 


be the board. Friction is simply 
No matter how much you soan 


them, if there’s wear enough to get 


dirt out there’s wear enough to 
You want something better 


D ing to be done but rinsing—no board 
needed—saves rubbing—saves wear. 604 
Soap’saback breaker; temper wrecker 
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truth of the matter is, there 


are so many mixtures of Zinc, 
Barytes, Whiting, etc., sold under 
misleading brands of “White Lead’ and 
White 


in order to 


Lead,” that 


obtain Pure White Lead it is absolutely 


necessary to make sure that the brand 


Those named in the margin are genuine. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 


folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 
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| From Our Meighbors 


|A British Editor’s Tribute to 
the late William Wright 


| The following article appeared in The British Weekly of 
| August 3, 1899, signed “ W. R. N.,”"—W. Robert- 
son Nicoll, the Editor, who was a warm per- 
sonal friend of Dr. Wright 


E deeply regret to record the death of 

the Rev. Dr. William Wright of the 
Bible Society. It took place at his resi- 
dence, Upper Norwood, on Monday 
evening. The death was due to failure of 
the heart's action. Dr. Wright was in 
good health on Sunday, but, took a vio- 
lent sickness during the night. On Mon- 
day he seemed much better, and had a 
long talk with his son Charles, who had 
just come home. He got up and walked 
in his room, but about seven o'clock he 
swooned and passed quietly away. The 
news came on Tuesday as a great shock 
to his colleagues at the Bible House, 
though he had been in poor health for 
years. He had attended the House up 
till last Friday, and on Monday he sent 
for his letters in order to prepare for the 
meeting of his own sub-committee, which 
was to be held on Wednesday. When his 
colleague, the Rev. John Sharp, called, 
on his return to Upper Norwood in the 
evening, he then learned that Dr. Wright 
In a short time all 


was in a Critical state. 
was over. 

In Dr. Wright the Bible Society has lost 
the most outstanding of its officials, and 








Fie Suway Scyool Times 


for August 19 


Laren, D.D.; Professor F. K. Sanders, Ph.D.; 
D.D.; Faith Latimer; 
Annie S. Harlow; John B. Smith: the Rev. 
E. Morris Fergusson; Amos R. Wells; Dr. 


very many will miss him from the circle 


of their best and truest friends. His was 
a remarkable personanty, one whieh would 


have been denoted in any walk of life. 
He was an Irish Presbyterian, and enjoyed 
great popularity in his youth as a preacher, 
being called to some of the most impor- 
tant pulpits in the Church. He elected, 
however, to go to Damascus, where the 
Irish Presbyterians carry on an important 


Willi: 0 Err Pee 

ee Res COS ae ay $18 / mission. Dr. Wright was all his life fond 
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From Our Neighbors: 
A British Editor's Tribute to the late William 
Wright 





Second Volume of Hastings’s Bible Diction- 524 


were full of successful work, and left a 
deep and permanent stamp on his mind. 
In his passionate love of the East, and in 
his knowledge of its various life there 
were few to compare with him. He made 
| himself a master of colloquial Arabic, and 


























516 The Bible Definition of Religion... .. . 524 
ere a le le er 525 | Carried on deeper studies. He was, at 
517 try Notes and News: the same time, an excellent rider and 
usic in the Primary School. New Auto- . rere wel 
a mobile Magazine. Charlotte M. Yonge's shot, so that with every visitor he found 
Far-Reaching Influence .......... 525 | some point of sympathy. Dr. Wright, to 


| the last, would recur with great pleasure 
5 | to those happy days of youth. From the 
first he had a faculty for writing, and his 
| name became familiar to readers of re- 








Story of Jonah 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


The story of Jonah, or anything tending 
toward an explanation of it, has a claim 
upon the attention of every Bible-reader. 

Dr. Trumbull brings to bear upon it 
many interesting and instructive facts 
worthy of the consideration of all readers 
of the Bible. 


19 pages (5% X7% inches), with illus- 


trations. Price, 20 cents. For sale by 
booksellers. or mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers. 








JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut St. Philadelphia. 
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=.) a) HARTSHORN'S sturaannee Keenly interested in political and social 
Light on the Pe HARTSHORNS sic iy developments, he contributed much to 
ee / 


the English press, notably the Pall Mall 
Gazette. Amongst his close friends at 
Damascus was Sir Richard Burton, — of 
whom he wrote a most graphic sketch in 
the first number of the Bookman. He 
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had many strange confidences from peo- 
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Jn ordering goods, or in making inguiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 





tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 





| The Sunday School Times. 


| Individual Communion Cups. J.G. Thomas, Lima,O. 


ple in high positions, Eastern and West- 
ern, and was an intimate friend of Lady 
Hester Stanhope, whose> life's story he 
had always half an intention of writing. 
by 1876 Dr. Wright came to the Bible 
House as successor to Canon Girdlestone, 
of Hampstead, in the office of Editoriel 
Superintendent. He has left an abidirg 
record of his twenty-three years of office 
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in the hundred and fifty versions of the 
whole or part of the Scriptures which have 
been added to the Society's list during 
that time. TF hrough constant corres- 
pondence with their translators, the 


| shaken attachment to Sir Richard Burton. 
: In essential respects no two men could be 
| more different, but to all accusations 


jsemast his friend Dr. Wright would 
| 


scholars, and missionaries in all parts of hand for years, and that he knew what he 


the world, the Agenda for ‘the monthly 
meeting of his Committee became a veri- 
table panorama of tongues and peoples. 
He was most happy in encouraging the 
translators in distant and lonely fields, 
and in reconciling the conflicting parties 
» who were interested in the progress or use 
‘of any version. The work of his depart- 
ment grew fast, and was never heavier 
than during the last twelve months. In 
no previous year had so many versions 
been dealt with, and so many new lan- 
guages added to the Society's list. This 
activity was a matter of deep joy to him, 
but it often gave the Committee of the 
Society much concern, Dr. Wright's 
genial temper, his catholic sympathies, 


| had seen. In fact, there was ‘‘a generous 
incredulity ’’ at Dr. Wright's heart. 
| friendship was anything but a name. . . 
Dr. Wright, as we have said, was ex- 
ceedingly accessible, and always ready to 
hear arguments against his views, pro- 
vided they were advanced in a friendly 
and courteous spirit. But we never knew 
a man more immovable. On minor 
| points he was willing to be corrected ; on 
major points he was willing to listen, but 
that was all. He was the most convinced 
and ardent Home’ Ruler we have ever 
known. This is saying a great deal, but 
it is true. Even to the last he was of this 
| mind, believing against hope, always an- 
ticipating brighter days for the cause. 





amswer that he had seen his life close at | 


His | 
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his frank interest in humanity, and his} We believe that this passionate convic- 
. 
excellent powers of racy speech, made | tion rose from the intense wrath which he 
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tive of the Society wherever he went. | the cruelties and oppressions of land- a oo ho 
logue shows other styfes—saend for it. MERIDEN Barta wwe. erid 
4 €o., M en, Conn, 


As might be supposed, Dr. Wright | lords. Although he felt so strongly on 
found many opportunities for the use of | the subject, he was willing to consider the ee See en ee ee ee “in 
his pen in London. His most important | other side. He would tell of an occasion 
work was on ‘*The Empire of the Hit-/ when he had a long drive with Mr. Spur- 
tites."" Whether or not his conclusions | geon. Mr. Spurgeon was his neighbor 
are accepted in their entirety, there can | and venerated friend. The conversation 
be no doubt of the service he did in res- | took place when every sign pointed to the 
cuing the Hittite inscriptions, and in the near triumph of home rule. Dr. Wright 
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contribution he made to their being under- | 
stood. He wrote a remarkably racy and 
popular volume on ‘‘The Brontés in Ire- 


studefits. 


success a volume of ‘+ Scrimt--— <= 
for Messrs. Nelson. He was a constant | 


land,’’ a book full of folklore, and one | had finished 
which cannot be overlooked by Bronté | ‘Well, the Lord will confound them all 


He edited with great skill and | yet.”’ 


| pressed this upon Mr. Spurgeon, who 
| listened with his habitual courtesy, saying 
very litthe. At the end, when the Doctor 
» Mr. Spurgeon simply said, 


GOWDIAILL ANG all tara 


ww. 


Shortly after came Mr. Parnell’s 





Dr. Wright had great capacities for en- T 





for ten weeks, on trial. 


Fos ten cents (silver or stamps) a copy of The 
Sunday School Times will be sent every week, 
This is done to give all who 
are not acquainted with the paper an opportunity to test 
Its merits at a merely nominal price. 
School Times has been of amy use t 
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O you im your 

















“errabimennuatlinsan will be clad to_widen, its sohere 
Trial Offer. Any mumber of copies wi — — 


at the rate of ten cents each. The Publishers of 
The Sunday School Times are constantly aiming to 
improve the paper, so that what is conceded to be 
the best lesson help published, shall be made still 
better. Tell all your friends that they may have the 
paper that has helped you 


10Weeks«-10 Cents 


Joun D. Watties & Co., 1031 Walnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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contributor to many periodicals, to our | joyment, and in many ways had a very | 
own pages in particular almost from | happy and congenial life. But he had | 
the first. Some of his articles, notably | also equal capacities for suffering, and he | 
his paper on ‘‘The Power Behind the | suffered much, He was abnormally sens‘. | 
Pope,’ published in the Contemporary tive. The comparative callousness with | 
Review, attracted great attention. The, which public men usually regard the or- 
asticle specified was specially admired by | dinary conflicts of thei life was never | 
Mr. Gladstone, and led to relations of! granted to him. Any one could pain | 
friendly intimacy between Dr. Wright | him, and pain him with the slightest | 
and the great statesman which were main- | word. Of late he had great sorrows to | 
tained to the end. Dr. Wright a few endure, and though he still faced the 
years ago had many plans for writing world with a brave front, and im congenial 
books. He proposed a work on Captain | company could be very cheerful, yet oa 
Mayne Reid’s adventurous career, and | wounds bled~secretly within his armor. ORG 
another on Eastern illustration of the | Some years ago he was threatened with cme 
Bible. There were other purposes be-| heart disease, and though at first the 
sides. _ symptoms were not serious, they grew 

Those who did not know Dr. Wright! graver. This greatly altered Dr. Wright's 
intimately were apt to misunderstand him. | outlook upon life. It was strange and 
He had some point of contact with almost | affecting to see how his thoughts drew 
every one, was never impatient of opinions homeward. He did not lose his interest, 
that<iffered from his own, delighted in but he began to live more immediately 


| 
. 
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Hon. Jown Wanamaker, Ex Postmaster-Gen. U.5., 
Phila., who has endorsed the Phila., Institute since its 
inception, wrote to E. S. Johnston, founder and prin- 

i $ never saw worse stammerers than some 
those you brought to me, and the cure that was wrought 
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. : . yourself for s 
showing kindness, and was a keen spec- | under the brightness and the shadow of and a successful career upon them was very rapid and truly wonderful. 1 am 
_ P | enn , sr . willing to say this in writing, or tell it to any one who 
tator and something more in the many- | the eternal world. The Bible Society in- Without Loss of wei 
Can refer to Jobn D Wattles & Co., publishers of 


colored field of life. Yet we have never duced him to take holidays in the winter | Present Salasy The Sunday Schoo! Times 


for new illustrated book to the Philadelphia 


Morbodlesl os hovkineenet Droles- 
. . es or Are 
known a man more faithful to the convic- | on the Riviera, and there, under the | man, Commercial Conrespond Institute, 1033 Spring Garden St.. Phila., Pa. Estab- 
— . Stenegrapher or “oy ete. lished 1884. bawie . Johnston, fonnder and princi- 
He was a Puritan to tender and watchful care of his devoted The terms of within y pal, who cured himself after stammering forty years. 


tions of his youth. 
the last fibre in thought and in deed. 








fench, no matter bow email ur — 
rite and gate the pubject you 


wife, and among many friends, his days 





j to study, and let as 
The breadth of his interests never affected were passed happily. He seemed to be) Jaterastionn! Correspondence ELEGRAPHY “ipe writing. 
. P 9 e Box 1257, Serantem, Pa., U. 8. 4. ookkee . 
in the smallest degree his loyalty to his better when he returned, but somehow it etc, thoroughly 
taught at EASTMAN, P hkeepsie, N. Y.. 
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more strictly controlled at every point. his mind that the end was not far off. | PENRING TON Gs. J.) SEMINARY. oe ean 


Bound Breok R. R:, convenient te New York, 
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judge the freedom of others, but he him- | that «his eyes were with his heart, and 
self lived joyously under the rigors of that was far away."’ Of the great things | 
the ancient law, stanch and loyal to the | of the gospel he would speak with tremu-| 
heart's core. Dr. Wright was a friend | lous emotion. His wish to die in harness ercigteh te _ Wenaes Sane Ces, a. PS 
such as few men can hope to have where | has been granted him, and he has died | J. DeVose, A.M., President. Miss Git Family and Day School 
he really gave his friendship. He formed ,in the manner he would have chosen. | DARLINGTON Seminary for Young Ladies, West | tor Girls, 2037 DeLancey Place, Phila., Pa. 28th year. 
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** BUSTLE IS NOT INDUSTRY” 


‘There is a right way and a wrong way to clean 
Do 
you wish to know the right way? Buy a cake of 


house. ‘This picture shows the wrong way. 


SAPOLIO and try it in your next house-cleaning, 
and you will’appreciate the difference so much 


that you will never be without it again. 


B. & B. 

for school dresses 

Odd lots 7§c, to $1.00 Dress Goods, 3§¢. 

ard—neat imported suitings among them, 

Odd lots 2§c, to 35c. Dress Goods and Wool 
Suitings, 10c, and 15c. yard. me 

New season’s Dress Goods beginning to 
arrive now—and there must be plenty of room 
made for them double quick. So 'we’re hurry- 


ing out all the broken and surplus lines— 
tre as above, that will make them go, and 





é@ any number of people who are planning 


r girls’ fall school wear, and for skirts and 


. name Gd@-T6ls OF Tine Silks just as vigor- 
ber ard fancy Taffetas, soc. yard, that 
will be proof thereof. 

> Lots of choice Wash Goods, 5c. yard,— 
good styles, useful the year round. 
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Send for samples. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


8000 BICYCLES 
Overstock: Must De Ciosed Unt. 
PR, STANDARD "93 MODELS, 
®\ guaranteed 5 
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sale. 


& trin’ without a contin advance 


@BIiCYCLE 


vertise owr ruperd line of 


town FREE U 


at cmee for 


om Write erecta. 
J. B. MEAD CYCLE CO., CHICAGO, TILL. 
AMERICAN — 
Fire Insurance Company, 
Hoe, 3038 and 310 Walnut, Street, Philadelphia. 








Well Fed, Well Bred 








Proper Food Makes Brainy Men and Beautiful 
Women 

To know just what to eat is a problem for 
many people who find their strength and health 
not keeping up to a proper stage. From food 
we must expect our bodily nourishment, and not 
from drugs. True, a physician's care is required 
at times, but the true physician will always seek 
to put his patient on properly selected food and 
drink. 

A food expert has discovered Grape-Nuts by 
experimenting on the treatment of grains to 
artificially pre-digest the starches (the principal 
part). Grape-Nuts as now made by the Postum 
Cereal Co., Lim., of Battle Creek, Mich., and 
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O’Neill’s 


The Bicycle Sensation ’99 


We closed a deal last week that will be the talk of the Bicycle 
Trade—a deal that enables us to sell you 


The “O’Neill” Bicycle 


Sold all along by us for $27.00, both men’s and women’s, four 
colors and three heights of frame, for 


$15.98 


We have over five hundred of these bicycles ready for sale, 
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ACBETH’S “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys are carefully made 
of clear tough glass; they fit, 
and get the utmost light from 
the lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 
“Pearl top” and “pearl 
glass” are trade-marks. Look 
out for them and you needn’t 


be an expert. 


Our “Index” describes a// lamps and. their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macseth, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Meat in Hot Weather 
People are beginning to learn that a proper 
diet for the different seasons of the year is as - 
essential as a change in the weight of clothing 
to meet the whims of the thermometer. 
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and can assure every reader of this paper that the delay in ship- 
ment incident to every big bicycle sale will be avoided in this one. 
If you are in search of a reliable wheel at a cheap price this is your 
opportunity. Your order by mail will be promptly and accurately 
filled. 
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H. O'NEILL & CO., 6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., N.Y. 








The best and most reliable pmekoogers 
-—-—wew ee um COUTITTY OF IN any other. 


Lhe “ Riverside” waiemart, movement ts jeweled 
throughout with rubies and sapphires. 


For sale by all jewelers. 









e Jones Umbrella “Roof” 


Put on in 
One minute. 






Aut EASURE FROM TiP-To Tip-oP Rig 
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COVER YOUR OWN UMBRELLA 


Take the measure (in inches) of your old umbrella cover; count the number of 
outside ribs ; state if the center rod is steel or wood. If you cannot get the Jones 
Umbrella “ Roof”’ of your dealer, send $1.00 to us, and we will mai » postpaid, a 
Union Twitcep Six, 25 or 26 incu, “ Adjustable Roof” (27 or 28 inch, $1.25; 29 
or 30 inch, $1.50). Umbrella *‘ Roofs” at all prices from 50 cents to $8.00 each, 











according te quality. If not entirely satisfactory your money omptly refunded, 
including stamps you have used for postage. y 
sary, mailed with your order. 


THE JONES-MULLEN CO., Dept. 2. 396 Broadway, New York City 


MANUPACTURERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADES OF UMBRELLAS TO THE LARGEST STORES IN THE WORLD. Agents wanted. 


A MODEL HOUSE 


Is kept in model order by a model housewife—she cleans 
the dishes and kitchen utensils, cleans the floors and windows, 
cleans everything cleanable with 
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1| Washing Powde 














sold by grocegs generally, isa delicious dainty, 
suitable p .@cularly for the brain-worker, as it 
quickly spies the parts of food the body needs 
to suppiy the daily loss produced by brain work. | 
Unless the right food be furnished and properly 
digested, the individual discovers a gradual | 
failing and some form of disease sets up. 
" Users of Grape-N uts discover that they assist 
iv the digestion of cream and other food, and 
that a “ well-fed feeling follows their use. 





This famous cleanser quick! 
dirt or grease. It makes eve g shine 
like new. It does the work in half the 
time, with half the labor and at half the 
cost of soap or any other cleanser. 

For greatest economy buy our large 
package. 


"The N. K. Fairbank Company 


CHicaGo ST. LouIs NEW YORK 
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The Sunday School Times intends to admit 





Booklet, ‘‘ Umbrella Economy,”’ with simple instructions neces- 


Scientisis who have made a study of the 
proper food for hot and cold weather are 
unanimous that meat should always be avoided 
Mr. 
the famous trainer at 


during the heated summer periods, 
Walter M. Christie, 
Princeton College, in a letter to the Sanitas 
Nut Food Co., at Battle Creek, Mich., says: 
‘¢ For hot weather, Protose takes the place of 
meat admirably, and one feels the better for 
| using it.’’ 

Protose is a vegetable meat, tasting similar 
to beef, but containing 25 per cent miore 
nutriment and 10 per cent more fat-making 
properties. It is one of a score of delicious, 
scientifically prepared foods made UF the 


Sanitas iwur-re~s. o-, which haye become’ 
popular wherever introduced. + 


Any reader who will mention The Sunday 
School Times and enclose six cents to pay 
postage, will be sent a sample can of this 
delicious vegetable meat. 





“ What you want when you want it” 
Libby’s 
Luncheons 


Delicious, delightful, delectable meat 
dainties—always all ready—no fire, 
no bother—all you have to do is to 
serve—for home, for picnics, for 
everywhere, 

| Veal Loaf || Ox'fongue (whole) | 
| Potted Ham, Beef and Tongue | 
| Deviled Ham | 


| Brisket Beef | 

















Wafer Sliced 
Smoked Beef 














Put up in convenient sized key-opening cans. 


Libby’s Home-Baked Pork and Beans. 


The kind which taste even better than those 
mother used to bake. Our Booklet, “* How 
to axe Good Things to Eat” yours for a 
postal. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 















RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOES mex. Price, $4,09 


Comfort, good 
arance, fit, and 
t materials money 
can buy are all obtained 
in these and ata 
fair price. Ask your re- 
tailer for them or send 
for catalogue to 


RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOE MAKERS, 


Mention this paper. 






























only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an adverti tof a party not 
publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose pha 





having good commercial credit be inadvertently imserted, the 

















